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WITH  THE  ELDERS. 


PART  X.— TO  NOTTINGHAM. 


I'y'  N     "real    England's    English," 
±      baggage  is  termed  luggage,  pas- 
enger  cars  are  known  as   car- 
riages, freight  cars  go    by  the 
name   of    wagons,    conductors 
are  named  guards,  firemen  are 
stokers,  engineers  are  drivers, 
ticket  offices  are  booking  offices, 
and   the   places   where  peoole 
get  on  and  off  the  trains  are  known  only 
as    stations — depots   are    always   ware- 
houses. 

It  is  our  pleasure  this  morning  to  ride 
for  the  first  time  in  an  English  train 
through  some  parts  of  "merry  old  Eng- 
land." The  boy  at  42  Islington  helps  us 
to  the  Central  Station  in  Ranleigh 
street;  he  shows  us  the  quickest  way  and 
also  takes  our  boxes  to  the  station  in 
his  handcart.  We  give  him  a  few  pen- 
nies for  his  appreciated  assistance  and 
then,  during  the  few  moments  at  our 
disposal,  make  some  observations  of  the 
enormous  station  into  which  we  have 
just  entered.  How  different  from  our 
Utah  stations!  What  masses  of  people, 
and  what  excitement!  The  squealing 
whistles  of  the  many  locomotives  almost 
make  us  hold  our  ears.  They  sound 
like  pigs  in  a  slaughter  house.     We  gaze 


at  the  great  expansive  roof  covering  the 
entire  station — booking  offices,  plat- 
forms, trains,  and  all.  And  then  we 
look  at  the  many  long,  narrow  plat- 
forms running  parallel  to  one  another. 
Altogether  the  groundwork  resembles 
an  enormous  fork  with  a  number  of  long 
tines.  Between  the  tines  or  platforms  the 
peculiar  little  trains  pull  in  and  back  out. 
The  platforms  are  built  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  floors  of  the  carriages, 
thus  allowing  the  passengers  to  step  off 
and  on  the  train  with  far  more  conveni- 
ence than  in  America.  And  we  are 
pleased  with  the  solidity  of  the  plat- 
forms; they  are  all  built  of  stone  and 
covered  with  cement  or  asphalt,  afford- 
ing much  safer  and  better  walking  than 
the  slivery,  warped  boards  found  in  so 
many  stations  in  our  own  country. 

The  shade  has  been  removed  from 
the  booking  office  window,  so  it  is  time 
to  purchase  our  tickets.  We  all  book 
to  Nottingham,  the  big  city  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  that  being  the  field 
to  which  the  Elders  with  whom  we  are 
traveling  have  been  assigned  to  labor. 

Now  our  train  comes  backing  into  the 
station.  We  enter  the  gate  guarded  by 
a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  admit  nobody 
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save  those  who  hold  tickets,  and  then 
we  walk  down  the  platform  to  "size  up" 
the  train  before  leaving.  First,  we  come 
to  the  carriages.  Each  is  separated  into 
five  little  rooms  or  compartments,  and 
in  each  side  of  the  carriage  are  five 
doors  opening  into  the  respective  divis- 
ions. The  doors  are  opened  from  the 
outside  and  swing  outward.  Nobody 
but  the  guard  is  supposed  to  open  them, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  drop  windows 
in  the  doors  they  could  not  be  opened 
at  all  by  anyone  on  the  inside.  The 
seats  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
carriage  or  lengthwise  of  the  compart- 
ment.    There  is  one  on  each  side,  and 


congratulate  ourselves  in  having  to  ride 
in  the  more  humble  compartments. 
Some  lines  in  England  still  cling  to  the 
old-fashioned  notion  of  running  car- 
riages o  three  classes;  but  we  under- 
stand that  before  long  they  will  fall  into 
line  with  the  more  modern  two  class 
system. 

Soon  we  come  to  the  little  locomotive 
at  the  end  of  the  train.  Instead  of 
being  black,  it  is  painted  red.  It  has 
no  bell  and  no  cowcatcher.  The  cylin- 
ders and  driving  rods,  instead  of  being 
on  the  sides,  are  arranged  under  the 
boiler  between  the  wheels.  The  cab  is 
very  small,  being  built,  one  would  think, 


no  matter  in  what  direction  the  train 
moves,  half  the  passengers  will  ride 
"backwards."  Each  seat  accommodates 
comfortably  five  passengers,  thus  mak- 
ing ten  to  a  compartment. 

On  walking  along  we  notice  that  the 
train  is  made  up  of  carriages  of  two 
classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
well  equipped,  and  those  for  the  other 
class  are  almost  as  comfortable.  We 
are  told  that  only  princes  and  fools  pur- 
chase first  class  tickets,  and  as  we  are 
not  princes  we  feel,  on  hearing  this,  to 


to  protect  the  apparatus  at  the  end  of 
the  boiler,  and  not  the  stoker  or  driver. 
There  are  also  no  seats  for  these  men, 
both  have  to  stand  all  the  time  they  are 
on  duty. 

While  dwelling  on  railroads  and  rail- 
roading, we  are  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  successful  railroad  ever 
built  extended  from  Liverpool  about 
thirty  miles  southeast  to  Manchester, 
and  we  go  back  to  about  the  year  1830, 
when  George  Stephenson  was  cross- 
examined,  in  Liverpool,  by  a  parliamen- 
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tary  committee  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  sort  of  highway. 
A  recent  railway  history  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  part  of  that  interview: 

"Well,  Mr.  Stephenson,  perhaps  you 
could  go  seventeen  miles  an  hour.*"" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"Perhaps  some  twenty  miles  might 
be  If scled.?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"Twenty-five  I  dare  say  you  do  not 
think  impossible.''" 

"Certainly  not  impossible." 

"Dangerous.'" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Now,  tell  me,  Mr.  Stephenson,"  said 
the  parliamentary  member  with  warm- 
ing indignation,  "will  you  say  that  you 
can  go  thirtv-five  miles.-'" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Stephenson. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  wiseacres 
of  the  committee,  so  they  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter  at  the  supposed  expense 
of  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  objections 
to  the  railroad  proposition.  Famous 
engineers  declared  the  scheme  a  most 
wild  one.  "The  locomotive,"  they  said, 
"will  be  affected  by  the  wind,  the 
weather;  with  difficulty  will  be  kept  on 
the  track;  and  a  gale  of  wind  will  render 
it  impossible  to  start  the  locomotive." 
Another  said,  "It  is  absurd  to  hold  out 
the  notion  that  locomotives  can  travel 
twice  as  fast  as  stage  coaches."  A  crush- 
ing (.')  argument  was,  that  if  driven  to  so 
great  a  speed,  "the  wheels  would  only  spin 
on  their  axles  like  a  top,  and  the  locomo- 
tive would  stand  stock  still."  Some  ar- 
gued that  dumb  animals  would  never  get 
over  the  shock  produced  by  the  sight  of 
a  locomotive,  and  that  cows,  becoming 
scared,  would  cease  to  give  milk.  While 
dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
one  of  the  above  committee  put  the  fol- 
lowing pointed  question  to  Mr.  Stephen- 
son: 


"Well,  suppose,  now,  one  of  these 
engines  to  be  going  along  a  railroad  at 
the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour, 
and  that  a  cow  were  to  stray  upon  the 
line  and  get  in  the  way  of  the  engine; 
would  not  that,  think  you,  be  a  very 
awkward  circumstance.''" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Stephenson,  with 
a  droll  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "very  awk- 
ward indeed — for  the  coo." 

At  that  time  a  prominent  resident  of 
Liverpool  agreed  to  eat  a  stewed  engine 
wheel  for  breakfast  if  the  railroad  were 
built  and  proved  successful.  Whether 
or  not  he  ever  kept  his  agreement  is  not 
recorded,  but  one  thing  we  are  sure  of 
is,  that  the  railway  was  at  last  con- 
structed, and  that  Stephenson's  locomo- 
tive, The  Rocket,  ran  upon  it  at  the  sur- 
prisingly great  speed  of  thirty-six  miles 
per  hour. 

We  cannot  help  contrasting  this  ex- 
periment with  the  well  developed  loco- 
motives and  railway  systems  of  today. 
Instead  of  the  one  short  line  from  Liv- 
erpool to  Manchester,  the  whole  island 
is  now  covered  with  an  intricate  net- 
work of  tracks;  instead  of  reaching  only 
thirty  miles,  they  would  now,  if  joined 
into  one  line,  almost  circle  the  globe; 
and  instead  of  thirty-six  miles  being 
covered  in  one  hour,  there  are  trains 
whose  average  speed  is  more  than  a 
mile  a  minute.  The  Flying  Scotchman 
express, running  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  is  considered  one  of  the  fastest 
trains  of  the  world! 

The  guard  calls  "All  aboard!"  and 
we  make  for  the  carriage.  The  doors 
are  shut,  and  we  are  locked  in.  The 
shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  is  blown  and 
our  train  glides  smoothly  out  into  the 
open  air.  But  a  few  minutes  and 
we  are  flying  along  between  the  grass- 
covered  and  flower-strewn  banks  of 
the  railway  cuts.  Now  and  again  our 
view   opens  and    we    see  for    miles  the 
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beautiful  meadows  and  farms  surround- 
ed by  deep  green  hedges. 

Leaving  Warrington,  and  before 
reaching  Stockport,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  remaining  bits  of  the 
once  great  Lancashire  or  Chat  Moss, 
the  extensive  quagmire  which  proved 
such  an  obstacle  to  the  construction  of 
the  world's  first  railroad.  It  was  through 
this  that  Stephenson  was  making  such 
slow    progress   in     grading    when    Mr. 


tion    covering  the   once  ugly  quagmire. 

Our  train  speeds  on,  stopping  now 
and  again,  but  only  at  the  bigger  sta- 
tions. Every  station,  even  the  smallest, 
has  its  substantial  stone  platforms.  At 
all  the  smaller  ones  we  see  beautiful, 
well-kept  flower  gardens,  lawns,  and,  in 
some  cases,  little  parks. 

Marple  is  reached,  and  then  we  come 
into  Derbyshire,  the  scenic  county  of 
England.       "Through    the    Derbyshire 


AN    ENGLISH    PASSENGER    TRAIN. 

This  picture  was  photographed  by  Brother  John  Lord,  of  Center  Ward,  Salt  I-ake  Stake. 
The  train  was  moving  rapidly  at  the  time,  thus  causing  the  slightly  blurred  appearance  of  the  en- 
gine.    The  two  tall  signal  poles  shown  behind  the  train  stand  a  few  feet  from  the  track. 


Cooper  complained  to  him,  "I  wish  I 
could  get  Napoleon  to  thee." 

"Tush!"  answered  Stephenson, "don't 
tell  me  about  Napoleon.  Give  me  men, 
money  and  material,  and  I'll  do  what 
Napoleon  couldn't  do— drive  a  railroad 
over  Chat  Moss." 

The  Moss  has  since  been  nearly  all 
drained,  and  today  we  see  smiling  vege- 


hills  the  Midland  Railway  is  a  miracle; 
expense  was  surely  no  object  in  the 
building  of  this  road,  for  it  seems  to 
combine  within  itself  all  the  features  of 
all  roads."  We  glide  over  streams, 
through  short  and  long  tunnels,  between 
perpendicular  walls  of  mossy  stone, 
around  verdant  curves,  and  through 
deep,   graceful  cuts.     "Picturesque  vil- 
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lages,  hill  and  valley  scenery,  river  and 
rock,"  alternately  charm  the  eye  and 
claim  the  admiration. 

Famous  Buxton,  the  capital  of  the 
Peaks,  and  its  charming  gardens  are 
passed,  We  long  foY  a  climb  among 
the  poetic,  verdure-covered  mountains 
to  our  right  and  left.  Further  on  we 
see  the  mansions  of  Haddon  Hall  and 
Chatsworth,  the  former  one  of  the  best 
types  of  the  old  baronial  castle,  and  the 
latter  one  of  the  finest  ducal  residences 
of  modern  times. 

Next  we  come  to  Matlock,  alive  with 
her  pleasure  seekers,  whose  spirited 
activity  shows  plainly  they  have  found 
that  for  which  they  are  seeking.  The 
river  Derwent  charms  us,  and  we  almost 
envy  the  boatmen  rippling  its  cool, 
clear  waters,  and  we  wish  our  train 
would  stop  long  enough  to  let  us  take  a 
stroll  along  its  shaded  banks. 

Dip   the  smooth   oar,    and   bid   the   light   boat 

glide, 
And  place  me  on  the  Derwent's  rocky  side, 
Where  Nature   reigns,   and  the  deep  stream  is. 

dumb; 


Where   but    the    gentlest   sounds — an   insect's 

hum — 
The  voice  of  birds — or  oar's  light  plash  invade 
The  quiet  walks,  for  thought  and   lovers  made. 

Leaving  the  mountains  and  running 
down  the  Derwent  valley  we  are  favored 
with  a  glimpse  of  Lea  Hurst,  the  old 
home  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  then 
before  long  arrive  at  the  flourishing  city 
of  Derby.  Here  our  car  is  transferred  to 
another  train,  and  soon  we  are  spinning 
through  the  lovely  agricultural  country 
to  the  historic  lace  city  of  Notting- 
)iam. 

Before  reaching  our  destination,  how- 
ever, we  are  held  over  at  the  little  sta- 
tion of  Trent,  at  which  our  carriage 
doors  are  unlocked  and  the  guard  calls 
out  "Tickets,  please."  We  give  them 
to  him  and  are  again  shut  in  till  we 
reach  Nottingham.  Here  the  doors  are 
once  more  opened,  and  we  are  "let 
loose."  We  engage  a  cab  to  take  us 
and  our  boxes,  and  soon  we  are  trotting 
along  beneath  the  old  castle  on  our 
way  to  the  "Mormon"  headquarters  at 
144  Radford  Boulevard. 

Delbert  IV.  Parratt. 


HOW  CAN  A  POOR  GIRL  HELP  HERSELF? 


U     EADERS    of   the   Juvenile    In- 
~^^i    STRUCTOK  will    not  consider  the 
^^Sl  effort    made    to    inspire    young 
men  to   attain  success  in  life  complete 
without  a  few  words  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  the  interest  of  the  gentler  sex. 

I  must  confess  that  the  subject  is 
more  difficult  to  treat  upon,  yet  we  will 
try  to  consider  the  chances  for  success 
that  a  friendless  girl  has,  even  though 
surrounded  by  unfavorable  conditions; 
there  are  certain  laws  that  apply  in  both 
cases. 


I  cannot  pretend  to  point  out  to  a 
young  girl  whose  home  surroundings 
furnish  her  with  abundant  opportunities 
to  learn  trades  or  vocations  that  furnish 
employment  enabling  her  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing, what  she  shall  do.  She  has  nine 
chances  to  obtain  work  that  pays,  to  one 
that  a  young  girl  away  from  large  towns 
and  in  sparsely-settled  localities  has. 
Girls  of  the  latter  class  are  the  special 
objects  for  consideration. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  young 
girl  born  in  a  country  village,  her  mother 
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a  widow,  and  she  without  a  brother  to 
cling  to  and  look  for  help.  From  neces- 
sity she  does  any  kind  of  labor  she  can 
find  to  earn  her  living,  her  schooling  is 
neglected,  she  scrubs  and  washes  and 
does  chores  for  anyone  who  may  be 
able  to  employ  her.  Occasionally  she 
works  for  some  of  the  wealthier  families 
— she  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  plain 
sewing.  As  she  grows  older  she  feels 
ambitious  to  better  her  condition  and 
to  improve  herself;  she  may  aspire  to 
become  a  dressmaker  or  a  milliner — a 
store  assistant  or  a  stenographer — a 
school  teacher,  or  a  musician;  in  fact, 
any  employment  that  appears  more  gen- 
teel or  ladylike  to  her  than  the  drudgery 
of  farm  life.  What  shall  she  do  to  attain 
her  ideal  life  and  reach  the  goal  of  her 
ambition.' 

I  am  met  here  with  the  objection 
that  many  girls  feel  opposed  to  "hir- 
ing out"  as  helpers  in  families,  but  to 
me  it  seems- the  only  way  out.  I  know 
that  many  persons  treat  their  hired  help 
in  a  coarse  and  unfeeling  manner;  some 
ladies  pride  themselves  in  making  the 
labors  of  a  girl  very  irksome.  Some 
spirited  girls  feel  themselves  degraded 
when  occupying  a  menial  position.  This 
is  false  pride:  honest  labor  dignifies  all 
classes,  especially  when  it  is  the  step- 
ping stone  to  greater  efforts.  Some- 
times girls  who  occupy  the  position  of 
hired  helps  are  wasteful  and  careless;  in 
such  cases  how  can  they  expect  to  be 
treated  with  high  consideration.''  We 
must  all  stoop  to  conquer.  Employers  are 
not  slow  to  appreciate  the  thoughtful, 
careful  girl;  and  if  we  would  make  our- 
selves valued,  we  must  be  valuable  to 
those  who  employ  us. 

There  are,  however,  other  homes  where 
an  ambitious  girl  can  find  employment 
— where  the  greatest  kindness  and  con- 
sideration are  shown  to  them — and  where 
they  can  learn  to  manage  and   contrive 


so  completely,  that  should  their  turn 
come  to  be  mistress  of  a  home,  they 
will  never  regret  the  opportunity  they 
had  of  learning  to  be  successful  home- 
managers. 

The  girl  that  shows  by  her  actions 
that  she  can  be  trusted,  possesses  the 
power  to  make  herself  beloved  and 
respected,  even  though  some  persons 
may  call  her  a  household  drudge.  Such 
a  girl  commands  the  highest  salary,  and 
is  enabled  to  save  her  earnings,  that 
can  be  used  to  reach  the  employment 
she  most  desires. 

As  an  aid  to  success,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Mormon  girl  to  join  the  ward  or- 
ganizations that  have  been  instituted  to 
instruct  and  assist  her  in  life's  struggles. 
She  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of 
learning  all  she  can.  She  must  be  just 
as  earnest  in  the  search  for  truth  and 
knowledge  as  any  young  man.  Igno- 
rance is  not  winning  No  one  values  the 
acquaintance  of  an  ignoramus.  Like 
clings  to  like.  If  we  desire  to  rise  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence,  we  must  study 
and  .  work  constantly  and  steadfastly. 
We  cannot  forget  to  pray.  We  must 
seek  divine  guidance — the  fountain  of 
life  and  truth  can  be  reached  by  all  who 
seek  to  be  guided  by  the  inspiration  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit. 

A  young  girl  must  be  very  circum- 
spect; there  is  no  mantle  of  charity 
thrown  around  her  if  she  sows  wild  oats; 
she  must  watch  carefully  that  her  asso- 
ciates are  those  she  is  not  afraid  to  be 
seen  with.  The  tongue  of  scandal  wags 
freely  upon  all  the  frivolities  of  a  girl, 
and  often  in  an  uncharitable  strain. 
Girls  are  not  allowed  to  go  where  they 
please  and  with  whom  they  please,  with- 
out endangering  their  reputation;  for 
this  reason  she  must  practice  self-denial 
and  must  say  no  to  any  proposition  that 
may  lead  to  wrong  doing. 


HOW  CAN  A  POOR  GIRL  HELP  HERSELF? 
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1  know  an  estimable  young  lady  in 
this  city,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  busi- 
ness school,  who  worked  for  a  longtime 
as  hired  girl  in  a  nice  family,  saved  her 
wages,  and  was  enabled  by  diligent  effort 
to  build  up  a  good  business,  which 
brings  in  a  comfortable  revenue.  She 
is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  family 
with  whom  she  stayed. 

There  are  many  splendid  women  in 
Utah,  who  are  highly  respected,  and  are 
fine  specimens  of  womanhood,  who  be- 
gan life  by  hiring  out.  They  are  able 
to  manage  a  household  because  they 
began  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

If  a  girl  is  ambitious,  she  has  no  time 
to  lose — she  must  study  and  improve 
her  mind.  The  friendless  girl  must  be 
her  own  friend;  there  are  always  kind- 
hearted  people  willing  to  help  her  if  she 
is  true  to  her  aims.  The  studious, 
thoughtful  girl  is  always  attractive;  she 
may  not  have  a  pretty  face,  but  if  she 
be  polite  and  ladylike,  it  is  always  win- 
ning and  attractive.  Above  all,  she 
should  acquire  the  art  of  expressing  her- 
self intelligently  and  correctly — these 
are  qualifications  that  will  enable  her  to 
go  into  any  society. 

I  was  once  told,  that  the  finest  test  of 
a  woman's  true  domestic  character  was 
the  way  she  looked  before  breakfast 
time.  Should  she  be  neat  and  comely 
then,  she  would  prove  to  be  a  jewel  on 
close  acquaintance.  Neatness  of  person 
is  always  a  winning  card,  and  is  much 
admired  by  everybody. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  friendless  girl 
has  decided  on  training  herself  in  the 
scale  of  advancement  and  that  her  only 
chance  is  to  /lirc  out,  which  is  invariably 
the  case  in  agricultural  districts,  then 
let  her  do  so,  and  decide  upon  making 
herself  competent  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
such  a  vocation.  She  will  have  her 
evenings;  these  she  can  use  to  read  and 
educate  herself  in  the  line  of  knowledge 


she  most  desires  to  acquire — she  can 
learn  to  write  from  good  copybooks  and 
arithmetic  from  simple  child  books.  I 
always  found  books  written  to  teach  chil- 
dren were  the  easiest  for  those  to  use 
who  sought  to  educate  themselves.  By 
all  means  study  to  speak  correctly.  I 
promise  you,  if  you  are  so  determined 
on  informing  your  mind,  you  will  soon 
find  some  lady  friend  that  will  be  will- 
ing to  help  you,  and  thus  in  time  you 
will  be  more  satisfied  with  yourself  and 
better  able  to  mingle  with  those  who 
have  been  favored  with  the  means  of 
getting  an  education.  By  saving  your 
earnings  and  by  diligent  effort  you  will 
gradually  reach  the  means  of  entering 
your  chosen  occupation. 

No  one  can  lay  down  rules  for  govern- 
ment or  suggest  individual  courses  for 
young  ladies  to  pursue.  Some  are  born 
with  hereditary  tendencies  for  certain 
kinds  of  work.  It  will  be  well  for  a 
young  lady  to  study  her  natural  tastes 
and  by  no  means  overestimate  her  ca- 
pacity for  vocations  she  is  not  suited 
for.  I  have  known  young  ladies  who 
were  members  of  choirs  who  were  al- 
ways the  most  prompt  to  attend  to  their 
duties  who  were  incapable  of  becoming 
efficient  vocalists,  for  the  reason  that 
they  could  not  see  that  they  were  out 
of  tune,  and  had  voices  too  sharp  and 
deficient  in  melody.  If  the}'  were  told 
of  their  incapacity,  they  would  get 
angry  and  think  the  leader  had  a  spite 
against  them.  Let  us  then  avoid  the 
mistake  of  overestimating  our  ability, 
but  try  in  all  meekness  to  find  out  what 
line  of  work  we  can  give  our  whole 
heart  to,  and  pursue  the  study  of  attain- 
ing with  determination  to  succeed. 

Should  a  young  lady  possess  a  good 
voice  and  love  music,  there  is  a  good 
chance  for  her  to  become  a  teacher  of 
the  divine  art,  as  well  as  instructor  of 
the  piano,  organ,  or   any  other  instru- 
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ment.  In  such  a  pursuit  she  can  be- 
come useful  as  organist  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Saints,  and  thus  help  to  create 
those  delightful  sensations  in  the  meet- 
ings that  fill  our  souls  with  joy. 

But  every  young  lady  cannot  be  a  mu- 
sician. A  girl  with  a  good  address  and 
politeness  of  manner  can  fill  many  posi- 
tions in  life,  such  as  school  teaching, 
telephone  work,  stenography,  typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping,  clerking;  all  of  these 
occupations  require  previous  education 
and  good  training.  Should  a  girl  feel 
herself  deficient  in  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ator}' capacity  on  these  lines,  she  can  be 
a  trained  nurse  if  she  has  a  sympathetic 
heart  and  a  soul  full  of  patience;  or  she 
can  be  a  dressmaker,  a  tailoress,  or  a 
milliner.  I  know  some  ladies  who  are 
successful  photographers,  others  who 
practice  the  barbering  profession, though 
there  are  comparatively  few  of  the  last 
named. 

I  am  opposed  to  factory  work  for 
many  reasons:  the  first  is,  that  the  sur- 
roundings in  factories  tend  to  destroy 
the  delicacy  of  women;  there  is  an  un- 
ending drudgery  in  such  labor  that  drags 
a  woman  down,  and  although  hundreds 
of  girls  despise  housework  and  prefer  to 
work  in  factories,  they  all  live  to  repent 
it.     They  know  less  comfort,  and  more 


steady  hours  of  slavery  than  household 
workers  do.  I  much  regret  the  fact  that 
so  many  are  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  labor  in  mills  and  factories.  It  is  a 
fact  that  very  few  men  care  to  select 
partners  for  life  from  such  places — 
though  to  all  of  these  conclusions  there 
are  exceptions,  of  course.  These  ideas 
come  from  what  I  know  of  conditions 
in  the  east  and  south  in  the  overcrowd- 
ed cities,  and  do  not  apply,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  life  in  the  west. 

It  is  wonderful  to  read  of  what  a  de- 
termined woman  can  do.  We  have  sev- 
eral ladies  in  America  who  are  noted 
horticulturists,  botanists,  floriculturists, 
and  some  who  excel  as  artists.  No  man 
dare  say  just  what  woman  may  not  do  to 
employ  her  time  and  ability.  There  are 
ladies  who  excel  as  writers,  as  cooks, 
as  managers  of  big  concerns  in  business. 
Let  no  girl,  therefore,  think  that  her 
chances  for  success  are  shut  out.  What 
others  have  done  and  are  doing  she  can 
try  to  do  also.  All  these  conclusions 
are  based  upon  her  knowledge  of  herself 
and  of  her  natural  capacity  and  deter- 
mination; for  she  needs  as  much  persist- 
ency, as  much  study  as  does  the  ambi- 
tious young  man  who  maybe  inspired  to 
make  a  success  of  life  under  adverse 
circumstances.  C.  R.   Savage. 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  OF  DELIVERANCES. 


j^  RESIDENTWOODRUFFonce 
X^  wrote"AChapter  of  Accidents," 
detailing  some  of  the  many 
bodily  misfortunes  he  had  met 
with  during  his  long  life;  I  am  impressed 
to  write  a  short  chapter  of  deliverances 
which  the  Lord  has  wrought  out  for  me 


during  the  more  than  eighty  years  I 
have  dwelt  upon  the  earth.  They  are 
very  numerous,  but  I  shall  only  relate  a 
few  for  fear  of  being  wearisome  to  the 
reader. 

I  was  born  at  Llanvabon,  Glamorgan, 
Wales,    May  lo,  1822,  and  am  still  hale 
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and  hearty.  I  embraced  the  Gospel  in 
1849;  emigrated  to  Zion  in  1861,  and  re- 
turned to  Wales  as  a  missionary  in  1863. 
For  many  years  past  I  have  resided  in 
Morgan  County,  Utah. 

When  I  was  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old  I  was  with  my  mother  in  a  large  up- 
stairs room  in  our  home  at  Llanvabon, 
when  I  was  suddenly  impelled,  as  I  be- 
lieve by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  to  drag 
my  mother  into  the  next  room.      I  tug- 
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ged  at  her  apron  and  cried,  "Come, 
come;"  she  went  with  me.  No  sooner 
were  we  in  the  other  room  than  a  shaft 
of  lightning  struck  the  very  place  where 
my  mother  and  I  had  been  standing  and 
shattered  the  gable  end  of  the  house 
all  to  pieces.  Again,  when  I  was  a  little 
older,  some  men  working  on  the  road 
opposite  the  same  house,  lit  a  fire  to 
help  keep  them  warm,  for  it  was  very 
cold.      Little  by  little  I  drew  near  until 


I  got  so  close  that  my  clothes  caught  on 
fire.  My  elder  brother,  a  lad  of  about 
si.xteen  years,  rushed  up  to  me  and  threw 
me  into  a  pool  of  water  and  thus  saved 
my  life. 

Since  I  have  grown  to  be  a  man  and 
especially  since  I  embraced  the  Gospel, 
I  have  been  miraculously  delivered  many 
a  time  and  oft  from  dangers  and  acci- 
dents. I  worked  for  years  in  the  coal 
mines  of  South  Wales,  was  in  the  mines 
when  explosions  and  other  accidents 
killed  hundreds,  but  was  myself  never 
seriously  hurt.  Again  after  reaching  Utah, 
one  da/  in  1861,  I  was  near  the  mouth 
of  City  Creek  Canyon,  hauling  a  load  of 
wood  into  the  city.  As  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  get  off  the  wagon  my  cattle  stam- 
peded. I  was  thrown  on  the  ground  and 
both  wheels  went  over  me.  Several  of 
my  ribs  were  broken  and  my  bacKbune 
was  injured.  President  Brigham  Young 
drove  up,  and  finding  how  matters  stood, 
placed  me  in  his  carriage  and  sent  me 
to  my  home.  A  few  days  after  I  was 
miraculously  healed  by  the  ministration 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  Bishop 
Cunnington  and  others  officiating. 

Now  that  I  am  an  old  man  the  prom- 
ises of  God  are  still  over  me.  A  year 
ago  last  June  I  was  in  my  buggy  at  Mor- 
gan City,  just  above  the  Morgan  City 
depot.  An  east-bound  Union  Pacific 
train  had  just  passed  and  I  attempted  to 
drive  across  the  railroad  track.  I  did 
not  notice  a  west-bound  train  coming. 
The  engine  struck  us,  cut  the  buggy  in 
two,  and  the  front  part  of  the  buggy, 
the  horse  and  myself  were  thrown  over 
the  dump.  The  horse  was  loosened  and 
running  up  the  track  was  struck  by  an- 
other train  and  was  killed. 

While  I  have  thus  been  so  often  mi- 
raculously saved  in  the  hour  of  peril,  I 
have  also  been  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God,  to  whom  be  all  the  glory, 
of    blessing   the   afflicted    through    the 
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offices  of  the  Holy  Priesthood.  I  re- 
member a  number  of  years  ago  I  was 
passing  a  house  in  Morgan  County  when 
a  sister  called  me  to  see  a  little  boy  who 
was  just  laid  aside  as  dead.  He  was  a 
twin  baby  a  few  months  old,  the  other 
twin  had  died  some  time  before.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead  they  asked  me  to  ad- 
minister to  him.  I  did  so.  Life  reap- 
peared, and  he  is  today  a  robust  young 
man  in  his  teens.  I  will  mention  one 
other  instance.  My  son,  David  John, 
a  youth  of  about  seventeen,  when  out  in 
Long  Valley  (Morgan  County)  hunting, 
was  shot  through  the  lungs.  The  doc- 
tor, a  skillful  surgeon,  offered  no  hopes 
for  his  recovery,  and  gave  the  family  to 
understand   it   was  but  a  question  of  a 


few  hours.  When  I  reached  home  I  felt 
full  of  faith  for  the  boy,  and  adminis- 
tered to  him.  In  a  short  time,  by  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood,  he  was  restored 
to  health  and  strength  and  is  a  strong 
man  today. 

I  have  been  blessed  with  the  privilege 
of  being  baptized  for  hundreds  of  my 
dead  ancestors  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  and,  having  been  ordained  a 
Patriarch,  have  given  hundreds  of  patri- 
archal blessings  to  faithful  Latter-day 
Saints,  for  which  opportunity  I  honor 
and  glorify  my  Heavenly  Father. 

In  the  accompanying  picture  I  am 
shown  with  my  harp.  I  made  it  myself; 
it  being  the  only  harp,  as  far  as  I  know, 
ever   made  in  Utah. 

Evan  B.  Richards. 


ACCORDING  TO  YOUR  FAITH  SO  SHALL  IT  BE." 


'T*   HE  incident  of  healing  I  am  about 
^  *       to  relate  occurred  about  thirteen 
s^ffijSl  years  ago.     I  was  a   little   tot  at 
the  time  and  cannot  remember  the  de- 
tails, but  will  try  and  give  them  as  I've 
heard  mama  and  grandma  tell  them. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1889,  mama 
was  suddenly  taken  very  ill.  When  she 
arose  from  her  bed  that  morning  she 
was  in  her  usual  health ,  and  little  thought 
what  she  was  to  pass  through  in  the 
near  future.  By  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  she  was  so  ill  that  the  doctor 
stayed  by  her  bedside  all  night.  There 
seemed  a  little  improvement  the  next 
day,  but  although  the  Elders  were  called 
in  and  everything  was  done  that  could 
be  thought  of  she  was  taken  worse  again, 
and  seemed  to  be  hovering  between  life 
and  death.      The  doctor  said  it  was  a 


complicated  case,  but  it  finally  settled 
into  sciatic  rheumatism  with  a  high  fever. 

The  rheumatism  settled  in  the  left 
side,  and  she  suffered  at  times  excruciat- 
ing pain  that  was  terrible  to  witness. 
She  became  very  nervous,  so  much  so 
that  grandma  had  to  lay  thick  quilts  on 
the  porch  adjoining  the  room  where 
mama  was,  so  that  she  could  not  hear 
the  footfalls  of  those  who  passed  the 
door.  The  clock  had  to  be  removed  to 
another  room,  as  she  could  not  bear  its 
ticking. 

On  several  nights  Aunt  Agnes,  as  the 
doctor  was  familiarly  called  by  us,  said 
she  would  not  be  surprised  if  mama 
should  pass  away  before  morning,  she 
was  that  low,  but  added:  "While  there 
is  life  there  is  hope,"  and  urged  us  not 
to  give  up. 
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Aunt  Agnes  is  a  woman  of  great  faith; 
she  asked  that  the  Elders  might  be 
called  in  time  and  again  to  administer 
to  mama,  but  it  seemed  as  though  she 
could  not  rally.  After  a  time,  however, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  the  improvement  was  very  slow 
and  she  still  suffered  intensely  with  her 
left  leg.     ' 

The  rheumatism  had  now  centered  in 
the  left  knee,  thence  down  to  her  foot. 
She  could  not  straighten  out  her  leg; 
the  cords  under  the  knee  were  drawn 
tight.  After  a  time  she  was  able  to  be 
lifted  out  of  bed,  but  some  one  had  to 
hold  the  leg  from  being  jarred. 

A  good  sister  loaned  papa  an  invalid 
chair  in  which  mama  could  be  placed, 
and,  as  it  was  now  lovely  spring  weath- 
er, they  would  take  her  for  an  occasional 
airing,  but  she  did  not  appear  to  improve 
at  all  at  that  time,  but  seemed  at  a  stand 
still.  She  was  so  reduced  in  flesh  that 
she  was  a  mere  shadow  of  her  former 
self  and  was  very  weak. 

One  day  when  Aunt  Agnes  came  in 
mama  was  very  despondent  and  seemed 
to  think  she  would  never  be  able  to 
walk  again.  She  asked  Aunt  Agnes  her 
opinion  of  the  matter.  The  latter  re- 
plied: "I  have  done  all  that  I  can;  we 
have  called  in  the  Elders  repeatedly; 
you  do  not  seem  to  gain  as  I  would  like 
you  to,  but  I  believe  if  you  could  get  to 
the  temple  and  be  washed  and  anointed 
by  the  good  sisters  there  that  you  would 
reap  a  benefit  thereby." 

Nov/  let  me  tell  my  readers  that  our 
home  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  little 
city  of  St.  George,  where  we  are  blessed 
more  than  many,  as  we  live  in  the  very 
shadow  of  that  holy  house  of  God. 
Mama  said  she  had  no  doubt  but  that 
she  would  receive  a  blessing  if  she  could 
only  get  there,  but  it  seemed  such  a 
great  undertaking  for  her  in  the  weak 
state  she  was  then  in;  she  did  not  see 


how  it  could  be  managed.  So  a  few 
days  more  elapsed  and  she  seemed  no 
better. 

One  morning  she  told  grandma  she 
would  try  and  get  to  the  temple  the  next 
day.  She  felt  as  though  she  could  not 
stand  the  way  she  was  in  much  longer, 
for  in  addition  to  the  rheumatism  being 
so  bad  she  had  night  sweats  which  left 
her  weaker  day  b}'  day. 

The  ne.xt  morning  came.  Mama  felt 
very  gloomy  and  scarcely  tasted  any  kind 
of  nourishment,  but  said  she  wanted  to 
go.  That  morning  everything  seemed 
to  be  against  her;  it  seemed  as  though 
they  would  never  get  off,  but  at  last  they 
started  with  her  in  the  invalid  chair. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  the 
sun  shone  bright  and  warm,  the  trees 
were  bursting  with  bud,  the  birds  were 
twittering  and  singing  in  the  boughs  over 
head,  all  nature  seemed  filled  with 
gladness.  As  they  were  going  along  the 
street  mama  made  the  remark  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  helping  her  to  the  temple: 
"Well,  Hattie,"  (calling  her  by  name,) 
"if  I  get  to  the  temple  and  go  in,  I 
shall  walk  out." 

Was  not  that  a  bold  assertion  to  make, 
when  her  poor  leg  had  not  been  straight 
and  her  foot  had  not  touched  the  floor 
for  thirteen  weeks.'' 

They  arrived  at  the  temple  all  right; 
the  door  keeper  came  out  and  when  he 
saw  who  it  was  he  went  in  and  spoke  to 
some  of  the  good  sisters  in  the  building, 
some  of  whom  came  out.  One  was  Sis- 
ter Elizabeth  Bleak,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago,  and  another  was  Sister  Mercy 
Harmon,  who  is  now  living  in  Long  Val- 
ley. They  came  and  helped  to  get 
mama  into  the  Lord's  House,  with  her 
foot  still  drawn  up  as  it  had  been  for  so 
many  long  weeks.  While  she  was  in 
the  temple  she  was  administered  to. 

The  young  lady  who  helped  to  take 
mama  down  sat  on  the  outside  of  that 
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holy  house  awaiting  mama's  return.  At 
last  she  came  to  the  door  with  both  feet 
planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  She  did 
not  even  limp,  but  could  use  her  left  leg 
and  foot  as  well  as  her  right  one.  She 
declared  she  could  feel  no  trace  of  lame- 
ness; the  guides  at  the  back  of  the  knee, 
where  they  had  been  drawn  so  tightly, 
were  not  even  sore,  and  she  could  and 
did  use  her  leg  as  well  as  ever  she  did  in 
her  life  either  before  or  since,  but,  of 
course,  she  was  very  weak  and  emaciated, 
but  she  came  walking  out  of  the  temple 
without  assistance  from  any  one  and 
walked  to  the  chair,  which  was  several 
feet  from  the  door.  As  she  did  so,  she 
said  to  Hattie:  "I  told  you  that  if  I  got 
in  here  I  would  walk  out,  and  I  have 
done  so." 


The  dark  cloud  that  seemed  to  be  over 
her  was  removed,  and  she  felt  light 
hearted;  they  wheeled  her  home;  she 
got  out  at  the  gate,  which  was  about 
three  rods  from  the  house,  and  walked 
to  the  door  without  any  help. 

Does  not  this  incident  go  to  prove, 
dear  readers,  that  there  are  miracles 
worked  now  as  there  were  in  the  days 
when  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ 
dwelt  among  men.'' 

Mama  is  a  living  witness  of  God's 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  feels  to  give 
Him  all  the  praise;  she  had  faith  that  if 
she  could  only  get  to  the  House  of  the 
Lord  she  would  walk  out. 

Surely  it  is  a  truthful  saying,  "Accord- 
ing to  your  faith  so  shall  it  be." 

Lue/la  M.   Atkin. 


KINDERGARTEN  SONGS  AND  STORIES. 


LILY  BULB. 

N  the  corner  of  a  high  shelf  in  a 
room  in  the  gardener's  house, 
lay  a  little  brown  lily-bulb.  She 
had  been  there,  it  seemed  to 
her,  a  very,  very  long  time,  and  she  often 
wondered  why  it  was  that  she  had  to 
stay  in  one  place  and  not  go  out  and 
see,  what  she  believed  to  be,  a  very 
beautiful  world. 

Sometimes,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  of 
no  use  at  all.  It  was  so  stupid  and  quiet 
on  that  shelf. 

One  day  she  was  feeling  very  sad  and 
discouraged  and  was  wondering,  as  usu- 
al, whether  she  would  ever  be  different, 
when  a  whisper  came  to  her,  "Don't 
worry,  little  Lily  Bulb;  it  seems  hard 
now,  but  oh,  it  will  be  so  beautiful  some 
day."      She   could   not   tell   where   the 


whisper  came  from — a  bright  sunbeam 
had  touched  her  corner  of  the  room,  per- 
haps the  cheery  message  came  from  it — 
who  knows  i" — but  it  made  her  feel  so 
much  better,  and  she  commenced  to 
think  of  that  beautiful  time  that  was  to 
come,  so  that  when  the  thought  of  her 
quiet  home  on  the  shelf  came  into  her 
mind,  she  put  it  aside,  and  remember- 
ing the  whisper,  said  to  herself,  "There 
is  something  so  much  better  coming  to 
me  by  and  by."  When  this  filled  her 
mind,  she  had  no  room  for  troubled 
thoughts  and  was  very,  very  happy. 

Lily  Bulb's  companions  on  the  shelf 
were  very  much  surprised  one  morning, 
when  the  gardener  came  and  taking  her 
in  his  hand  walked  away. 

They  felt  badly,  for  they  knew  they 
should  miss  her,   because  she  had  been 
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right  there  all  the  time,  and  had  been  so 
quiet  and  contented.  They  did  not 
know  what  was  happening  to  Lily  Bulb, 
but  I  will  tell  you.  The  gardener  placed 
her  gently  in  the  soft,  brown  earth, 
where  she  slept  sweetly  until  she  heard 
a  soft  "tap,  tap,  tap."  She  moved  just 
a  little  bit,  but  did  not  altogether  wake 
up,  until  she  realized  that  she  was  quite 
warm,  then  when  she  was  wondering 
why  she  was  so  warm  she  heard  a  louder 
"tap,  tap,  tap,  wake  up  little  Lily  Bulb, 
wake  up;  spring  is  here."  Then  she  be- 
gan to  stretch.  She  pushed  down  and  she 
pushed  up,  and  finally,  one  bright  day, 
found  that  she  could  put  her  head  above 
the  ground  and  could  see  the  bright  sun- 
shiny world.  She  was  a  happy  Lily  Bulb 
then,  and  kept  on  growing  and  growing. 
When  she  became  tall  enough  to  look  at 
herself  over  ground,  she  found  that 
she  was  not  at  all  as  she  was  before  her 
sleep.  Instead  of  her  brown  dress,  she 
had  now  a  beautiful  new  green  dress, 
and  one  day,  the  gardener,  stopping  to 
look  at  her  said,  "This  is  going  to  be  a 
fine  lily,  I  am  sure;  I  think  it  will  bloom 
by  Easter."  Then  Lily  Bulb  said  to  her- 
self, "I  will  do  my  very  best,"  and  she 
kept  on  growing  straight  and  tall,  un- 
til one  morning  the  gardener,  passing 
through  the  garden,  gave  a  cry  of  de- 
light and  said,  "My  beautiful  Easter  lily!" 

Sure  enough,  in  addition  to  the  beau- 
tiful green  dress  there  was  a  pure  white 
flower,  lifting  its  head  like  a  cup  to  the 
sunshine.  So  sweet  and  pure,  that  even 
if  we  could  not  see  it  we  would  know  it 
was  there. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  following, 
a  lady  came,  and  said  to  the  gardener, 
"I  want  the  most  beautiful  Easter  lily 
that  you  have."  And  after  walking 
around  the  garden  came  to  our  Lily  Bulb 
and  said,  "There!  that  is ///.y/' the  one. " 
When  she  told  the  gardener  what  she 
wanted  it  for,    he   took    it,    wrapped  it 


carefully,  and  handed  it  to  the  lady,  who 
went  out  of  the  gate,  boarded  a  car  rode 
for  some  blocks,  when  she  left  the  car 
and  went  into  a  large  building. 

Mounting  a  very  wide  staircase,  she 
reached  a  long  room,  in  which  there 
were  many  little  white  beds,  on  one  of 
which  lay  a  dear  little  boy,  whose  white 
face  told  that  he  was  suffering.  The 
lady  went  directly  up  to  him  and  leaned 
over  him,  saying  softly,  "I  have  brought 
you  an  Easter  lily. "  He  raised  his  great 
brown  eyes  to  her  face,  then  looked  at 
the  lily  and  with  a  happy  smile  said,  in 
a  weak  voice,  "for  iiic'i  for  my  very 
own  .■""  When  he  found  that  it  was  his 
very  own,  he  put  his  hand  out  feebly, 
taking  the  lily  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips. 
He  held  it  against  his  breast,  and  after 
awhile  dropped  into  a  sleep.  The  nurse 
took  the  lily,  placed  it  beside  him,  just 
where  he  could  see  it  when  he  awoke. 
And  so  it  was  that  when  the  shadows  were 
gathering  that  evening,  his  eyes  looked 
on  the  lily  which  made  him  so  happy. 
He  slept  again,  this  time  with  the  lily 
clasped  lovingly  in  his  hands. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning — Easter 
Sunday — when  the  nurses  came  to  his 
bedside,  they  looked  at  the  beautiful 
smiling  face  on  the  pillow  and  said, 
"The  dear  boj^  looks  so  peaceful;  he  is 
at  rest." 

The  lily  was  sleeping,  too,  and  dream- 
ing that  she  and  the  little  boy  were  in  a 
beautiful  place  listening  to  glorious  mus- 
ic, with  words  like  this: 

"Hallelujah  !  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  risen 
today,"  and  where  were  hundreds  and 
and  hundreds  of  little  children  and  lilies 
who  were  never  sick  or  sorry,  but  always 
well  and  happy. 

GOOD  MORNING  SONG. 

Good  morning  to  the  sunshine  fair. 
That  lights  this  world  of  ours. 

Good  morning  to  the  singing  birds. 
Good  morning  to  the  flowers  ! 
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Good  morning  to  the7glad][new  day, 

Whate'er  the  «kies  let  fall 
If  storm  or  sunshine,  it  is  sent, 

A  loving  gift  to  all. 

Good  morning  to  the  friendly  clouds. 

That  bring  refreshing  rain, 
Which  patters  ouf'Good  morning,  dears! 

Against  the  window  pane. 

Good  morning  to  the  lovely  snow, 

That  lies  so  soft  and  deep 
Above  the  little  tender  seeds 

In  mother  earth  asleep. 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 


NATURE'S  EASTER  STORY. 

The  seeds  and  flowers  are  sleeping'sound. 
Till  Easter  time,  till  Easter  time, 

And  then  they  rise  above  the  ground, 
At  happy  Easter  time, 

And  as  they  rise  from  sleep  they  say. 
That  we  shall  wake  some  day. 


The  singing  birds  come  back  again. 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time. 

The  little  streams  are  waking  then. 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

And  as  they  sing  with  joy  they  say. 
That  we  shall  wake  some  day. 

The  butterflies  and  moths  arise, 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time. 

And  spread  their  wings  in  glad  surprise, 
At  happy  Easter  time, 

And  as  they  rise  they  seem  to  say, 
That  we  shall  wake  some  day. 

Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten. 


THE  DANDELION. 

Dandelions,  Dandelions, 

Like  golden  stars  are  you. 
Shining  in  the  meadow  grass, 

And  sparkling  with  the  dew. 

Did  you  shine  up  yonder,  dears, 
All  the  long  night  thro' 
And  then  come  dancing  down  with  the  sun, 
Because  the  children  all  love  you  ? 
Songs  of  the  Child  World 
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HE  first  in  point  of  time  of  the 
poets  and  song  writers  of  the 
Church  is  doubtless  Elder  Wil- 
liam Wines  Phelps,  who  became 
identified  with  the  Church  in  1830,  the 
same  year  in  which  it  was  organized. 
Repossessed  rare  poetical  talent,  and  his 
high  literary  ability  and  scholastic  at- 
tainments brought  him  almost  at  once 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  the  leading  men  of 
the  Church.  For  some  time  he  was  the 
Prophet  Joseph's  private  secretary,  and 
shared  the  Prophet's  confidence. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
February   17,  1792,  in   Hanover,   Morris 


county.  New  Jersey,  and,  as  already 
stated,  was  baptized  in  1830.  Repassed 
through  all  the  harrowing  scenes  of 
early  Church  history,  including  all  the 
mobbings  and  drivings  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  and  came  to  Utah  in  one  of  the 
Pioneer  companies  in  1847.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  made  his  home  and 
took  an  active  part  in  building  the  city. 
He  was  associated  with  Orson  Spen- 
cer in  conducting  the  first  advanced 
school  in  this  state,  out  of  which  grew 
the  Deseret  University,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  In  those  early  days, 
which  are  still  remembered  by  many  of 
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the  old  citizens,  the  school  was  opened 
with  singing  and  prayer.  Brother  Phelps 
conducted  the  singing,  the  selections  be- 
ing largely  from  the  hymns  which  he 
composed.  He  died  in  this  city  March 
7,   1872. 

While  the  body  of  the  Church  was  in 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  Elder  Phelps  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the 
Saints  and  El- 
ders to  go  to 
Missouri,  in  the 
early  thirties, 
being  chosen 
among  others  to 
help  build  Zion 
in  Independ- 
ence, Jackson 
County,  then 
the  western 
frontier  of  the 
United  States 
and  bordering 
the  western  wil- 
derness and  the 
Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

On  the  first  of 
May,  1831,  El- 
ders W.  W. 
Phelps,  Oliver 
Cowdery  and 
John  Whitmer 
were  appointed 
a  committee  by 
the  Church 
council  at  Inde- 
pendence, Mis- 
souri, "to  review  and  prepare  such  rev- 
elations as  shall  be  deemed  proper  for 
publication  and  print  them  at  Inde- 
pendence," "published  by  W.  W.  Phelps 
&  Co."  This  work  was  stopped  by  the 
mobs  as  will  be  told  later. 

At  the  same  council  meeting  Elder 
Phelps  was  directed  to  correct  and  print 
the  hymns  which  had  been  selected  by 
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Emma  Smith,  the  Prophet's  wife,  and 
thus  was  prepared  the  first  edition  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  hymn  book,  which 
now  contains  some  thirty-six  hymns 
credited  to  the  pen  of  Elder  Phelps; 
among  them  are  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar congregational  hymns  sung  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  Saints. 

The  Evening 
and  Mo  r  n  i  n  g 
Star,  the  organ 
of  the  Church 
in  Zion,  and  the 
pioneer  paper  of 
western  Amer- 
ica, was  edited 
byElder  Phelps. 
The  first  num- 
ber appeared  in 
June,  1832.  The 
following  from 
the  pen  of  the 
editor,  under 
the  head  "Com- 
mon Schools," 
defines  the  atti- 
tude  of  the 
Church,  even  at 
that  early  day, 
in  relation  to 
education: 

"The  disci- 
ples should  lose 
no  time  in  pre- 
paring schools 
for  their  chil- 
dren, that  they 
may  be  taught 
as  is  pleasing  unto  the  Lord,  and 
brought  up  in  the  ways  of  holiness. 
Those  appointed  to  select  and  prepare 
books  for  the  use  of  schools  will  at- 
tend to  that  subject  as  soon  as  more 
weighty  matters  are  finished.  But  the 
parents  and  guardians  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  need  not  wait — it  is  all  important 
that  children  to  become  good  should  be 
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taught  so.  Moses,  while  delivering  the 
words  of  the  Lord  to  the  congregation 
of  Israel — the  parents — says:  "And  these 
words  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
shall  be  in  thy  hearts:  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by 
the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt 
bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thy  hand,  and 
the}'  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine 
eyes.'  If  it  were  necessary  then  to  teach 
their  children  diligently,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  now,  when  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  to  be  an  ensign,  yea,  even  a 
sample  to  the  world,  for  good.''" 

The  Evening  and  JSIorning  Star  was 
published  till  the  following  July  (1833). 
On  the  20th  of  that  month  the  mob  col- 
lected in  Jackson  County  and  demanded 
the  discontinuance  of  the  printing  of 
the  Star  and  the  cessation  of  all  work. 
The  brethren  refused  compliance  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  house  of 
Elder  Phelps,  which  contained  the  print- 
ing establishment,  was  thrown  down, 
the  printing  materials,  revelations,  pa- 
pers, etc.,  taken  possession  of  b}'  the 
mob,  most  of  the  papers  destroyed  and 
the  family  with  their  furniture  thrown 
out  of  doors,  while  Edward  Partridge, 
the  Bishop  of  the  Church,  was  treated 
in  a  most  shameful  and  cruel  manner, 
being  tarred  and  feathered  by  these 
fiends  in  human  form.  Three  days  later, 
on  July  23rd,  the  mob  again  assembled 
and  compelled  the  brethren  to  enter  in- 
to a  treaty  or  agreement  to  leave  the 
county  within  a  specified  time.  Com- 
pliance was  made  with  this  infamous 
proposition  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion 
of  blood.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
general  persecution  of  the  Saints. 

It  is  as  a  writer  of  hymns  that  Elder 
Phelps  excels,  and  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered  in  the  congregations  of  the 


Saints.  His  songs  are  characterized  for 
their  strength  of  sentiment  as  well  as 
for  their  divine  inspiration.  His  lines 
are  full  of  Gospel  truths  and  themes 
which  are  most  stirring  when  sung  in 
congregational  form. 

The  most  popular  of  Elder  Phelp's 
hymns  is  one  composed  in  memory  of 
the  martyred  Prophet  Joseph,  the  first 
verse  and  chorus  follow: 

Praise  to  the  man  who  communed  with  Jehovah; 

Jesus  anointed  "that  Prophet  and  Seer," 
Blessed  to  open  the  last  dispensation; 

Kings  shall  extol  him  and  nations  revere. 

Hail  to  the  Prophet  ascended  to  heaven; 

Traitors  and  tyrants  now  fight  him  in  vam; 
Mingling  with  Gods,  he  can  plan  for  his  breth- 
ren; 

Death  cannot  conquer  the  hero  again. 

The  following  tells  the  story  in  poetic 
lines  of  the  coming  forth  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  and  of  its  contents: 

An  angel  came  down  from  the  mansions  of  glory, 
And  told  that  a  record  was  hid  in  Cumorah, 
Containing  the  fullness  of  Jesus'  Gospel, 
And  also  the  covenant  to  gather  His  people. 
O  Israel!  O  Israel!  in  all  your  abidings, 
Prepare  for  your  Lord  when  you  hear  these 
glad  tidings 

A  heavenly  treasure,  a  book  full  of  merit, 

It  speaks  from  the  dust  b)-  the  power  of  the 

Spirit; 
A  voice  from  the  Savior,  that  Saints  can  rely  on, 
To  watch  for  the  day  when   He  brings  again 
Zion. 
O  Israel!  O  Israel!  in  all  your  abidings, 
Prepare  for  j^our  Lord  when  you  hear  these 
glad  tidings. 

The  following  verse  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  most  popular  hymns  in  priesthood 
and  testimony  meetings,  on  the  theme 
of  the  "gathering  of  Israel:" 

Come  all  ye  sons  of  Zion, 

And  let  us  praise  the  Lord; 
His  ransomed  are  returning. 

According  to  His  word; 
In  sacred  songs  and  gladness 

They  walk  the  narrow  way. 
And  thank  the  Lord  who  brought  them 

To  see  the  latter  day. 
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One  of  the  less  familiar  hymns  written 
by  Elder  Phelps,  and  yet  one  of  the 
sweetest  in  the  entire  collection  of  our 
sacred  songs,  is  the  one  that  was  called 
"Vade  Mecum,"  which  read  before  the 
Prophet  Joseph's  death,  "Go  with  me," 
but  since  his  martyrdom  the  phrase  has 
been  changed  to  "Come  to  me,"  and  the 
words  of  the  last  verse  have  also  been 
changed.  The  Prophet  thought  so  much 
of  this  exquisite  and  touching  song  or 
hymn  that  on  January  20,  184^,  he  wrote 
a  lengthy  reply  to  the  same  in  poetry, 
containing  seventy-nine  four-line  verses. 
The  lines  are  full  of  sublime  thoughts 
and  inspiring  sentiments,  picturing  the 
conditions  that  exist  in  the  great  here- 
after, as  made  known  in  modern  revela- 
tion. 

Space  forbids  the  insertion  of  more 
than  part  of  Brother  Phelps'  beautiful 
hymn,  which  follows: 

Come  to  me,  will  ye  come  to  the  Saints  that 

have  died. 
To  the  next  better  world,  where  the  righteous 

reside, — 
Where  the  angels  and  spirits  in  harmony  be. 
In  the  joys  of  a  vast  Paradise?     Come  to  me. 

Come  to  me,  where  the  truth  and  the  virtues 

prevail, 
Where  the  union  is   one,  and  the  years  never 

fail. 
Where  the  heart  can't  conceive,  nor  the  natural 

eye  see 
What  the  Lord  has  prepared  for  the  just:  come 

to  me. 

Come  to  me;  here  are  Adam  and   Eve  at  the 

head 
Of  a  multitude  quickened  and  raised  from  the 

dead; 
Here's  the  knowledge  that  was,  or  that  is,  or 

will  be, 
In  the  gen'ral  assembly  of  worlds:  come  to  me. 

Come  to  me;  here's  the  myst'ry  that  man  hath 

not  seen — 
Here's  our  Father  in  Heaven,  and  Mother,  the 

Queen. 
Here  are  worlds  that  have  been,  and  the  worlds 

vet  to  be; 
Here's  eternity — endless:  Amen.     Come  to  me. 


The  Lord  made  known  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  that  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race  was  upon  the  American  continent, 
and  that  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where 
Adam  and  Eve,  our  first  parents,  dwelt, 
was  situated  near  what  is  now  Inde- 
pendence, Jackson  County,  Missouri,  at 
a  place  called  Adam-ondi-Ahman.  The 
following  hymn,  written  by  Elder  Phelps, 
was  a  special  favorite  of  the  Prophet 
and  his  brother  Hyrum's,  as  well  as  of  the 
Saints  in  those  early  days: 

This  earth  was  once  a  garden  place. 

With  all  her  glories  common; 
And  men  did  live  a  holy  race. 
And  worship  Jesus  face  to  face, 
In  Adam-ondi-Ahman. 

We  read  that  Enoch  walked  with  God, 

Above  the  power  of  mammon; 
While  Zion  spread  herself  abroad. 
And  Saints  and  angels  sang  aloud. 
In  Adam-ondi-Ahman. 

The  beautiful  and  soul  stirring  hymn, 
beginning  with  the  following  verse,  is  so 
frequently  sung  in  all  the  congregations 
of  the  Saints  as  to  be  familiar  to  all: 
The  Spirit  of  God  like  a  fire  is  burning 
The  latter-day  glory  begins  to  come  forth; 
The  visions  and  blessings  of  old  are  returning. 
The  angels  are  coming  to  visit  the  earth. 
We'll  sing  and  we'll  shout  with  the  armies  of 

heaven — 
Hosannah,  hosannah  to  God  and  the  Lamb! 
Let  glory  to  them  in  the  highest  be  given. 
Henceforth  and  forever:  Amen  and  Amen! 

These  quotations  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  variety  of  songs 
and  hymns  composed  by  this  gifted 
writer.  Besides  a  writer  Elder  Phelps 
was  a  singer  and  enjoyed  many  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  related  in  the 
Prophet  Joseph's  history  that  at  a  coun- 
cil meeting  of  High  Priests  and  Church 
leaders  in  September,  1833,  Elder  Phelps 
sang  in  tongues,  a  hymn  concerning  the 
travels,  toils  and  tribulations  of  the 
Nephites,  Elder  Lyman  Wight  after- 
wards giving  the  interpretation. 

Joseph    Hyniiii  Parry. 
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SHOULD     FOOTBALL    BE    DISCOURAGED? 

N  the  midst  of  a  craze,  and  in 
the  presence  of  popular  excite- 
ment, it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  make  one's  voice  heard 
against  an  evil  in  the  height 
of  fashion.  After  last  year's 
football  season,  people  began 
to  take  an  inventory  of  its  work 
and  the  results  are  not  at  all 
encouraging  to  those  who  have 
been  the  strongest  advocates 
of  what  sober  judgment  must 
condemn  as  a  brutal  game.  The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  an  article  by  Elbert 
Hubbard  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  March. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
Saints  whose  sons  are  attending  institu- 


tions of  learning  where  this  game  is  not 
only  permitted  but  encouraged: 

To  meet  the  growing  sentiment  against  brut- 
ality, laws  have  been  passed  in  England  forbid- 
ding all  prize  fights  e.xcepting  where  six-ounce, 
at  least,  padded  gloves  are  used.  Within  two 
years,  laws  have  been  passed  in  every  state  in 
America  forbidding  prize  fights  absolutely.  We 
still  have  "contests"  for  points,  but  the  police 
interfere  when  these  degenerate  into  a  fight. 

But  it  is  always  man  against  man,  and  these 
men,  too,  must  be  in  a  degree  mated.  And  so 
we  have  our  featherweights,  lightweights,  wel- 
terweights and  heavyweights. 

Recently,  m  Omaha,  Joe  Gans,  a  lightweight, 
was  matched  against  Peter  Maher,  a  heavy- 
weight, for  a  six-round  contest.  The  men  met 
and  fought  two  rounds,  when  the  disapproval  of 
the  audience  was  so  great  that  the  referee  had 
to  end  the  fight.  The  schoolboy  maxim,  "Take 
somebody  of  your  own  size,"  is  pretty  good  eth- 
ics, after  all. 

However,  brutality  is  not  dead,  and  the  thirst 
for  blood  is  still  among  us.  And  to  minister  to 
this  thirst  we  have  introduced  a  sport  more 
brutal  than  ever  Claudius  countenanced. 

But  in  the  new  regime,  "fair  play"  is  utterly 
lost  sight  of,  and  eleven  men  may  fall  upon  one, 
and  so  grind  him  into  the  mire  that  he  is  no 
longer  recognizable  as  a  human  being  And,  at 
sight  of  these  things,  the  winning  side  breaks 
into  exultant  howls  of  delight,  just  as  the  dames 
of  Rome  howled  themselves  hoarse  when  their 
favorite  gladiator  had  won,  and  stood  victor 
with  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  prostrate  vic- 
tim. 

During  the  year  1902,  two  men  in  America 
were  killed  in  prize  fights;  and,  in  a  season  of 
three  months  just  past,  twenty-one  men  have 
been  killed  playing  football.  Fifteen  of  these 
died  from  broken  necks  or  broken  backs.  How 
many  men  have  been  ruptured  or  permanently 
injured  in  various  other  ways  no  man  can  say, 
At  Lafayette,  Indiana,  on  Thanksgiving  day, 
I  saw  the  game  between  Purdue  and  Notre 
Dame.    Five  men  were  injured  and  carried  from 
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the  field,  their  places  being  filled  by  waiting 
substitutes.  But  one  of  the  injured  men  seemed 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  and,  al- 
though he  was  not  insensible,  he  was  tor  the 
time  deprived  of  his  right  mind.  He  was  a  ma- 
niac, and  ran  screeching  into  the  scrimmage, 
striking  at  everybody,  and  friends  had  to  rush 
m  and  overpower  him.  And  the  game  went 
right  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened 

What  became  of  the  poor  fellow  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  two  young  men  with 
whom  I  am  personally  acquainted  are  now  in 
lunatic  asylums  as  the  result  of  football,  and 
their  ravings  are  the  cries  and  signals  of  this 
game.  If  you  still  think  that  football  is  manly 
sport,  you  might  interview  the  parents  of  these 
young  men. 

The  result  of  the  Purdue  game  was  a  draw — 6 
to  6.  There  were  hundreds  of  women  present 
— all  were  delighted.  Everybody  said,  "What 
a  beautiful  game!"  At  the  Lahr  House, 
where  I  stopped,  the  visiting  Notre  Dame  boys 
were  cared  for.  I  mingled  with  the  students, 
and  saw  each  of  the  fourteen  Notre  Dame  play- 
ers. In  physique,  two  hours  before,  they  were 
magnificent.  Now  they  were  a  sorry  sight. 
Several  could  not  walk  without  leaning  on 
friends,  and  all  were  more  or  less  bruised  and 
battered.  A  physician  whom  they  had  brought 
with  them  was  in  attendance.  He  told  me  the 
next  morning  that  he  had  spent  the  entire  night 
looking  after  his  charges.  And  very  proud  was 
this  doctor  to  show  me  that  all  of  his  boys  were 
on  hand  for  breakfast.  But  all  limped,  all  were 
sore  and  lame,  and  all  were  dull  in  intellect. 
They  had  gone  through  a  terrific  ordeal,  so 
that  nature  had  no  strength  left  tor  wit  or  that 
genial  play  of  thought,  without  which  a  man  is 
only  a  brute. 

Misuse  your  body,  and  soul  will  flee;  thought 
will  take  wing,  and  all  fine  emotions  of  sympa- 
thy, aspiration,  hope  and  kindness  will  depart 
and  leave  the  palace  of  your  brain  desolate. 

I  looked  over  these  football  players  at  break- 
fast the  morning  after  the  battle,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  I  have  hired  to  do  anything.  They 
were  even  too  lame  to  dig  in  the  ditch.  If  I  had 
wanted  some  one  to  carry  a  message  to  Ali 
Baba,  I  would  have  called  a  gamin  off  the 
streets,  rather  than  trust  one  of  those  bruised- 
up,  drowsy  giants.  And  as  for  intellect,  there 
was  not  a  man  among  them  who  had  mind 
enough  to  match  that  of  a  ten-year-old  girl. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  this  condition  of  dead- 
ness  would  not  last — they  would  get  rested  up, 
and  doubtless  in   a  few  days  would   be  pretty 


good  fellows  and  possibly  fair  students.  But 
the  point  1  make  is  this:  football  makes  no  man 
better;  makes  no  man  more  useful;  helps  no 
man  to  do  better  work  A  man  may  be  a  pretty 
good  fellow  in  spite  of  football,  but  no  man  is 
more  of  a  man  because  he  plays  football. 

And  now  the  curious  part  is,  that  all  this 
deadly  brutality  is  a  product  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  Schools  stand  for  culture:  but  instead 
of  proddcing  culture,  we  get  the  strange  para- 
do.x  of  an  unmanly  sport  that  would  have  even 
made  the  ancient  Romans  stand  aghast. 

The  statistics  given  above  certainly 
make  a  bad  showing.  It  is  hard  to 
characterize  a  game  that  produces  such 
serious  results  as  those  given  as  any- 
thing less  than  brutal.  It  seems  strange 
that  excessive  life  and  outrageous  con- 
duct should  find  so  much  encourage- 
ment in  our  institutions  of  learning, 
which  pretend  to  fit  young  men  for 
higher  duties  in  life. 

In  Gemany,  fencing  has  been  the  rage, 
and  men  could  hardly  be  accredited  uni- 
versity students  whose  faces  did  not  bear 
scars  from  the  horrible  wounds  inflicted 
by  this  practice. 

In  the  United  States,  the  uncivilized 
practice  of  hazing  became  a  rnost  popu- 
lar pastime  in  school  life,  but  the  reck- 
lessness by  which  it  was  attended  has 
compelled  its  almost  total  abandon- 
ment. 

Football,  of  course,  in  time  will  have 
to  go.  But  why  should  the  Latter-day 
Saints  be  the  last  to  abandon  a  pastime 
of  so  brutal  a  character.?  And  this  game 
has  cost  twenty-one  lives  during  the 
past  football  season,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  countless  broken  bones,  ruptures, 
and  other  irreparable  physical  misfor- 
tunes. But  its  advocates  say  it  is  scien- 
tific; that  there  is  art  in  it.  That  may 
be  true,  and  yet  it  does  not  require  the 
high  professional  art  of  the  prize-fighter, 
nor  of  the  bull-fighter.  All  the  bull- 
fights and  prize-fights  in  the  world  during 
the  year  1902,  it  is  safe  to  say,  did  not 
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cost  the  lives  of  twenty-one  human  be- 
ings, nor  result  in  such  havoc  to  human 
bodies. 

The  argument  that  our  students  need 
physical  culture  is  of  no  value,  because 
those  who  are  selected  for  football  teams 
are  taken  from  among  those  students 
most  perfectly  developed,  and  the  ones 
that  need  the  physical  culture  are  sim- 
ply permitted  to  look  on  and  j'ell. 

This  game  during  the  past  year  be- 
came almost  a  craze.  The  pupils  in 
the  grades  went  wild  over  it,  and  foot- 
ball teams  became  favorite  organizations 
even  among  the  children.  While  chil- 
dren have  not  the  strength  to  inflict 
severe  physical  punishment  upon  one 
another,  they  are  encouraged  and  edu- 
cated in  a  game  that  will  in  time  call 
out  the  brutal  elements  of  human  na- 
ture. Some  of  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing may  continue  to  think  it  necessary 
to  develop  brutality  in  the  students,  but 
thoughtful  Latter-day  Saints  will  counsel 
their  sons  against  taking  part  in  any 
such  games.  Jos.  F.   Smith. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  decided  growth  of  interest 
in  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.  If  a  city  like  New  York,  with 
its  enormous  Catholic  and  Jewish  popu- 
lation, can  introduce  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  without  comment,  in  the  public 
schools,  no  other  city  can  very  well 
plead  the  complication  of  religious  be- 
liefs as  an  excuse  for  prohibiting  it.  The 
study  of  Biblical  literature  has  received 
new  life  of  late,  and  the  book  that  has 
the  widest  influence  upon  our  moral 
lives  and  literature,  is  gaining  ground  in 
the  demand  for  its  use  in  our  public 
education.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Sim  of  March  ist  will  be 
read  with  great  interest: 

The  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
public  schools  of   this  city  shall  be  opened  with 


the  "reading  of  a  portion  ot  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures, without  note  or  comment,"  has  given 
rise  to  the  question  if  the  Roman  Catholic, 
or  Douay,  version  of  the  Bible  may  not  be 
used  under  it.  The  Rev.  Dr.  McGinnis,  a  Cath- 
olic priest,  announces  that  in  advising  teachers 
of  his  faith  to  use  that  version,  he  is  backed  by 
the  authority  of  the  state  superintendent  of  ed- 
ucation. It  seems,  however,  that  no  Douay 
Bibles  have  been  issued  by  the  supply  depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education 

It  is  unquestionably  fair  that  if  Roman  Cath- 
olic teachers  prefer  to  use  that  version,  or  if 
they  feel  that  its  use  is  obligatory  on  their  con- 
science, they  should  not  be  restrained  from  read- 
ing from  it  under  the  rule  we  have  quoted.  The 
Bible  is  not  read  in  the  schools  in  the  interest 
of  any  church,  but  to  give  to  our  secularized 
public  education  a  slight  flavor  of  religion, 
or  as  a  recognition  of  religion.  This  pur- 
pose IS  attained,  ot  course,  whether  the 
reading  is  from  the  Protestant,  or  King  James, 
version,  or  from  the  Douay  version,  authorized 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Both  impart 
a  religious  influence,  if  the  mere  perfunctory 
reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Bible  can  be  said 
to  exercise  such  an  influence- 

The  Douay  Bible  is  distinct  from  the  King 
James  version  in  the  form  of  the  rendering  of 
the  originals  into  English  and  also  in  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  Old  Testament  of  books  denomin- 
ated by  Protestant  canons  as  Apocrypha.  The 
canonical  scriptures  as  defined  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  are  for  the  New  Testament  the  same  as 
those  accepted  by  Protestants,  but  the  differ- 
ence as  to  the  Old  Testament  is  wide,  thus: 

of  the  old  Testament,  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  that  is 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  four  Books  of  Kings,  two  of 
Paralipomenon,  [1  and  II  Chronicles],  first  and  second  of 
Esdras,  which  is  called  Neheniias,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther, 
Job,  the  Psalter  of  David,  in  number  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Kcclesiastes,  the  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles, Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  with 
Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  that 
is,  Osee,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Michas,  Nahum,  Hab- 
acuc,  Sophonias,  Aggeus,  Zacharias,  Malachias,  two  books 
of  the  Maccabees,  first  and  second.  ^ 

The  books  above  '  commonly  called  Apocry- 
pha" are  described  by  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion as  "not  being  of  inspiration"  as  "no  part 
of  the  canon  of  the  scripture, "  and  '  'therefore  of 
no  authority  in  the  church  of  God,  nor  to  be  oth- 
erwise approved,  or  made  use  of,  than  other 
human  writings  "  In  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion  of  the  Church  of  England  it  is  declared: 
"The  other  books  (asHierome  saith)the  church 
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doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,  yet  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any  doctrine."  Luther  said  of  them,  that  they 
are  "Books  which  are  not  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  holy  scripture,  yet  are  profitable 
and  good  for  reading."  It  will  be  seen, therefore, 
that  Protestantism  does  not  condemn  the  so- 
called  Apocrypha  as  harmful. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
is  now  provoking  opposition  among  the  Jews,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  New  Testament.  This,  of 
course,  is  natural.  As  the  Jewish  population  of 
Manhattan  is  now  one  quarter  of  the  whole  and 
is  rapidly  mcreasing,  and  the  children  of  Jews 
are  numerous  in  nearly  all  the  schools  and  in 
many  of  them  are  in  the  majority,  and  generally 
are  among  the  brightest  of  the  pupils,  the  influ- 
ence of  Jewish  sentiment  concerning  this  mat- 
ter must  be  very  powerful.  Complaints  are 
made  by  Jews  that  their  children  come  home 
from  the  schools  singing  the  praises  of  Jesus. 

This  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  no  time 
for  Christians  to  get  at  cross-purposes  concern- 
ing the  version  of  the  scriptures  to  be  used  in 
the  public  schools. 


AIMS  IN  THE  HIGHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Some  disappointment  has  been  ex- 
pressed because  the  "Outlines"  for  the 
second  intermediate  and  the  theological 
departments  do  not  contain  the  "aims," 
or  the  principles,  which  the  lessons  are 
intended  to  teach.  There  are  two  very 
important  reasons  why  the  aims  were 
not  given  in  the  "Outlines"  for  the  ad- 
vanced students. 

In  the  first  place,  students  should  be 
taught  in  the  Sunday  School  to  extract 
from  the  lesson  its  peculiar  and  cogent 
teachings.  In  this  way  they  will  learn 
to  analyze  more  thoughtfully  what  they 
read  and  to  put  a  practical  application 
upon  all  the  instructions  given  in  the 
Sunday  School.  It  is  important  there- 
fore that  the  Sunday  School  classes 
should  learn  how  to  make  the  lessons 
useful  to  them  not  only  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  but  in  explaining  and  il- 
lustrating the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  second  place,  what  in  a  lesson 


would  be  an  aim  to  one  student  might 
not  be  to  another.  An  aim  is  that  which 
contains  for  the  student  some  valuable 
lesson,  but  the  lesson  of  a  subject  de- 
pends upon  the  receptive  condition  of 
the  student,  upon  his  needs  and  experi- 
ence, so  that  a  lesson  which  affects  one 
in  one  way  may  affect  another  in  another 
way. 

With  little  children  this  is  not  so  much 
the  case,  and  they  may  be  given  the  aim 
which  to  the  teacher  is  paramount.     In 
the  higher  classes,  the  teacher  may  very 
properly  ask  each  student  what  in  the 
lesson  was  most  suggestive  or  helpful  to 
him  or  her.      In  this  way  the  teacher 
not  only  develops  all  the  striking  and 
leading  thoughts  which   the  lesson  en- 
genders, but  he  also  learns  something  of 
the  spiritual  condition  and  needs  of  each 
student,    who  reveals   his  own  feelings 
and  conceptions  by   the   interpretation 
which  he  puts  upon  the  subject  matter. 
In  the  Union  meetings,   the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  second  intermediate 
and  the  theological  grades  might,   it  is 
believed,    devote   profitably  some  time 
to  the  practice  and  instruction  of  devel- 
oping  the   highest   aims  and  the  most 
helpful  instructions   which   the   several 
lessons  may  convey.     Developing  aims 
therefore    in    these     two    departments 
might  very  properly  occupy  some  time 
in  the  Union  work. 
0 
A  VERY  SUGGESTIVE  DEVICE. 

The  Twentieth  Ward  Sunday  School 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  under  the  superinten- 
dency  of  Elder  Richard  W.  Young,  has 
adopted  a  device  quite  likely  to  prove 
effectual  in  promoting  punctuality.  On 
the  door  is  hung  a  large  card,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  printed  in  large  letters, 
"You  are  early;"  on  the  other  side,  the 
words,  "You  are  late."  If  the  student 
is  on  time,  he  is  greeted  by  the  words 
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of  commendation;  if  late,  the  words, 
"You  are  late,"  are  forceful  reminders 
of  his  tardiness. 

The  efforts  and  devices  created  for 
the  purpose  of  working  up  our  Sunday 
Schools  to  a  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  our  Sunday 
Schools  are  objects  of  the  most  thought- 
ful consideration  on  the  part  of  active 
and  efficient  workers.  If  this  suggestive 
device  should  be  an  effectual  one  in  the 
judgment  of  Sunday  School  officers, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  receive  very  gen- 
eral application  throughout  the  Church. 

& 

THE  TENTH  OF  MAY. 

As  there  was  some  delay  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  "Outlines,"  many  of  the  Sun- 


day School  classes  were  unable  to  begin 
the  first  lesson  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
January.  These  delays  have  given  rise 
to  some  irregularity  in  treating  the  sub- 
jects, that  is,  the  same  lessons  are  not 
given  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  Sun- 
day Schools. 

The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Board  has  therefore  recommended  that 
the  first  lesson  for  the  month  of  May  for 
this  year  be  given  on  the  tenth  of  that 
month.  The  announcement  is  made  at 
this  time  so  that  those  who  are  tardy  in 
the  work  may  make  up  for  past  delays 
and  be  ready  to  start  with  those  who 
are  up  on  their  work  by  the  second  Sun- 
day in  May.  Thereafter  instructions 
given  on  subject  matter  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  "Outlines"  will  reach 
all  the  schools  at  the  appropriate  time. 
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HOSE  who  have  followed  the 
children  of  Israel  through  Holy 
Writ  and  noted  the  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles  en- 
countered by  the  Prophet  Moses  in  his 
efforts  to  aid  them  in  throwing  off  not 
only  the  physical  bondage,  but  the  far 
worse  spiritual  darkness  into  which  they 
had  fallen,  will,  to  some  extent,  appre- 
ciate the  labor  undertaken  by  our  gov- 
ernment of  lifting  their  fallen  descend- 
ants out  of  darkness  into  the  light.  The 
Israelites  soon  became  accustomed  to 
the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire,  and  were 
not  grateful  over-much  for  the  showers 
of  manna  that  saved  them  from  starva- 
tion. They  grieved  for  the  leeks  and 
onions  and  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,  and  too 
soon  forgot  the  mighty  manifestations 
of  God's  power  that  made  their  deliver- 
ance  from   bondage   possible.      Accus- 


tomed, as  they  had  been  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  to  the  idol  worship  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  required  no  great  stretch 
of  their  benighted  imaginations  to  en- 
dow a  golden  calf  with  supernatural 
powers.  Moses  had  one  great  advantage: 
He  had  the  hosts  of  Israel  so  compact- 
ly arranged  that  he  could  personally 
supervise  the  work  of  their  regeneration. 
But  the  Indian  tribes  are  so  widely 
scattered,  and  in  many  cases  their  en- 
vironments are  so  damaging  that  the 
wo.k  of  civilizing  them  is  thereby  un- 
avoidably hindered. 

Custom  and  tradition  are  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  formation  of  character  not 
easily  supplanted  even  by  that  which 
better  meets  one's  human  needs,  and 
the  laws  of  heredity  are  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. It  could  not  be  supposed  that  the 
older  Indians  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
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tunities  of  an  English  education  for 
their  children,  lest,  peradventure,  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  alienating  their 
affections,  or  of  causing  them  to  despise 
the  homes  and  associations  of  their 
earlier  years.  But  if  the  fact  could  be 
made  known  to  the  more  enlightened 
and  progressive  among  them,  that  they 
were  in  very  deed  a  "Branch  of  the 
fruitful  bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches 


them  to  take  an  active  and  worthy  part 
in  the  redemption  of  their  race? 

The  Indian  problem  has  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  solve  that  there  is  far  more  rea- 
son for  rejoicing  over  the  good  results 
that  have  already  been  obtained  than 
for  disappointment  because  of  the  fail- 
ures that  have  been  grieved  over  in  many 
cases  where  much  money  and  deyoted 
labor  had  been  expended. 


SUNDAY    MORNING    AT    THE    RIVERSIDE    INDIAN    SCHOOL. 


run  over  the  wall,"  and  that  the  days 
and  years  of  their  humiliation  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  might  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  who  they  really  were,  and  of 
the  glorious  promises  concerning  them 
stimulate  them  to  put  forth  the  best 
powers  of  their  being  into  the  noble 
work  of  rousing  their  fallen  brethren 
from  the  apathy  of  ages,  and  preparing 


Look  at  the  picture  which  accom- 
panies this  article,  "Sunday  morning  at 
the  Indian  school.  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia." It  was  sent  me  by  Edwin 
Schanandore,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  successful  teachers  in  the  Indian 
service.  He  writes  me  that  there  are 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indian 
children    in    the    Riverside    school,   and 
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that  the  accompanying  photo  shows  only 
a  few  of  the  buildings.  See  the  long 
orderly  rows  of  white  frocked,  bright 
faced  little  girls  and  active  boys  out  for 
inspection.  They  are  being  fed,  well 
dressed  and  housed  in  comfortable  build- 
ings with  modern  improvements.  They 
know  the  luxury  of  clean  night  dresses, 
and  real  beds,  and  plenty  of  soap  and 
water.  They  are  being  carefully  taught 
to  use  their  brains  and  their  hands  in  a 
civilized  way — that  is  as  long  as  the 
school  year  lasts.  But  the  unsolved  part 
of  the  problem  is  vacation,  when  back 
they  must  go  to  the  filthy  tepees  where 
theymust  sleep  on  the  ground,  eat  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  such  stale  scraps  of  food 
as  their  parents  offer  them  and,  perforce, 
well-nigh  forget  the  meaning  of  the 
word  cleanliness;  and  if  they  make  an 
effort  to  impro\e  conditions  they  are 
coldly  reminded  that  if  they  live  among 
Indians,  they  must  live  like  Indians.  If 
they  do  not  tamely  submit  they  are  in 
danger  of  being  cruelly  ostracised.  Still 
in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  many  re- 
turned students  are  doing  a  noble  work 
among  their  people. 

I  will  relate  one  of  many  incidents 
that  were  reported  at  an  Indian  insti- 
tute which  I  attended:  A  bright  little 
Sioux  girl  was  taken  to  the  Indian  school 
at  Hampton,  Virginia,  having  both 
scrofula  and  heart  disease.  She  was  un- 
able to  do  much  work,  as  her  health 
continued  to  fail.  After  remaining  a 
year  she  was  sent  home  where  she  died 
a  year  later,  and  her  teachers  supposed 
that  the  whole  story  of  her  life  had  been 
told — not  so.  During  the  year  previous 
to  her  death  she  induced  her  cousin,  one 
of  the  wildest  and  gayest  of  the  Indian 
young  men  on  his  reservation,  to  give  up 
the  ghost  dance  and  other  exploits  of  In- 
dian youth.  Charmed  by  her  gentle 
manners  and  new  ways,  he  came  often 
to  see  her.     Little  by  little  she  persuad- 


ed him  to  give  up  his  wild  companions, 
and  at  last  his  old  ways  altogether.  Then 
she  died.  He  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  her 
encouragement,  but  he  did  not  lose  his 
devotion  to  her  memory.  He  had  re- 
fused to  take  up  land  for  himself,  but  he 
went  out  on  her  allotment,  broke  up  the 
land  and  worked  there  for  three  months. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  persuaded 
her  father  to  send  the  younger  children 
to  the  agency  school,  and  he  himself 
went  to  Hampton.  Miss  Folsom  further 
stated  that  on  a  visit  to  the  reservation 
she  found  all  this  and  more  to  be  true. 
The  little  girl  had  persuaded  her  par- 
ents to  send  her  little  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  school,  and  by  her  gentle  ways 
had  so  turned  their  thoughts  to  higher 
things  that  after  her  death  she  was  given 
a  Christian  burial,  and  later  her  mother, 
father  and  all  the  family  ceased  their 
heathen  rites,  changed  their  standard 
of  living  and  became  progressive  and 
civilized.  The  cousin  remained  four 
years  at  Hampton  attending  school, 
then  returned  to  his  father's  home,  went 
to  work  and  made  his  parents  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  Later  he  married 
an  educated  Indian  girl  and  went  to 
housekeeping.  And,  Miss  Folsom  ad- 
ded, "It  is  hoped  that  she  will  be  a  help- 
meet to  him  in  continuing  for  many 
years  and  in  many  lives  the  influence  of 
the  poor  little  girl  who  went  back  to  the 
'terrible  blanket'  because,  like  many 
others,  who  have  done  the  same,  there 
was  nowhere  else  for  her  to  go." 

Of  course  it  will  be  admitted  that  this 
was  an  unusually  happy  example.  But 
many  instances  were  given  during  the 
institute  where  returned  students  had 
taken  up  a  patient  labor  of  love  amongst 
their  relatives,  and  greatly  improved  the 
conditions  of  the  home  life  on  the  reser- 
vations. I  have  heard  it  stated  by  sev- 
eral Indian  teachers  that  they  prefer  to 
work  among  other  tribes  than  their  own 
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for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  have 
less  difficulty  in  preserving  good  dis- 
cipline among,  and  gaining  respectful 
obedience  from  those  who  wef  e  strangers 
to  their  youthful  follies  and  weaknesses. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  "noble  red-man."  Not  as  much  has 
been,  but  quite  as  much  might,  with 
truth  be  said  and  written  about  the 
noble  red-woman.  Patient,  kind,  long- 
suffering,  teachable  and  lovable  when 
properly  taught.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
a  large  number  of  the  matrons  of  In- 
dian schools,  that  many  of  them  make 
excellent  housekeepers  and  good  nurses. 
They  readily  learn  to  sew  and  take  great 
pride  therein. 

Even  among  the  lowly,  who  have  had 
no  opportunities  whatever,  I  have  ob- 
served vague  longings  for  the  better 
things.  I  have  in  mind  just  now.  Old 
Judy,  widow  of  "Little  Soldier,"  who 
lived  many  years  near  the  depot  with 
her  daughter  and  grandchild.  Some  odd 
ideas  had  Judy,  one  of  which  was  that, 
presenting  a  letter  setting  forth  her 
needs,  was  a  more  genteel  way  of  beg- 
ging than  to  ask  for  things  outright.  I 
wrote  several  such  letters  for  her,  at 
her  dictation,  stating  that  she  was  a 
poor  widow,  too  old  to  work;  that  her 
husband  had  always  been  friendly  to  the 
whites;  that  she  had  a  daughter  and 
granddaughter  dependent  upon  her;  that 
her  tent  leaked  and  that  she  and  her 
family  would  suffer  with  cold  unless  she 
could  get  money  to  buy  a  new  one. 
When  the  letter  was  finished  she  asked 
for  a  "paper  sack,"  (envelope,  to  put  it 
in,  and  carried  it  about  until  it  tore  apart 
where  it  was  folded,  then  she  sewed  the 
edges  together  with  black  thread;  when 
completely  worn  out  she  returned  for 
another.'  One  day,  after  I  had  renewed 
her  wornout  letters  perhaps  three  or 
four  times,  she  came  and  told  me  that 
she  had  shown  her  letter  to  a  good  man. 


and  he  had  given  her  a  new  wagon  cover 
to  fix  up  her  tent  and  that  she  was  not 
afraid  of  the  winter  now.  She  thanked 
me  for  writing  the  letters,  shook  hands 
with  me  and  went  away.  She  never 
asked  me  to  write  any  more,  though  I 
often  saw  her.  One  cold  winter  morn- 
ing she  came  and  told  me  that  her 
granddaughter  had  a  sore  throat,  and 
that  she  wanted  me  to  buy  her  a  bottle 
of  oil  and  get  it  blessed.  Out  of  a  soiled 
bag  at  her  side  she  brought  forth  eight 
nickels  and  asked  if  that  was  enough. 
She  did  not  ask  me  to  give  it  to  her,  but 
she  wished  to  pay  for  it  herself.  I  told 
her  I  would  get  it,  and  asked  her  how 
she  would  use  it.  She  said  that  she  would 
make  a  fire  in  her  tent  and  wash  Aman- 
da clean,  and  then  rub  some  of  the  oil 
on  her  throat,  and  give  her  some  to 
drink,  and  then  she  would  kneel  down 
and  ask  God  to  make  her  well.  I  did 
as  she  requested  and  a  few  days  later 
she  came  to  tell  me  that  her  grandchild 
was  well.  Near  Christmas  I  gave  her  a 
china  doll  and  some  bright  pieces  of 
cloth  to  dress  it  with.  Not  long  after 
she  brought  Amanda  to  show  the  doll. 
She  had  dressed  it  like  a  pappoose,  and 
made  a  small  and  exact  imitation  of  the 
Indian  baby's  one  article  of  furniture, 
which,  when  held  in  place  by  a  band 
round  its  mother's  forehead,  serves  it 
for  carriage  and  cradle,  and  possibly 
at  night  for  a  bed.  No  white  child 
ever  more  proudly  wheeled  her  doll 
along  the  sidewalk  than  did  little  Aman- 
da as  she  trudged  along  beside  her 
grandmother  with  her  doll  swinging  at 
her  back.  On  Decoration  day  old  Judy 
would  gather  wild  flowers  and  lovingly 
decorate  the  grave  of  "Little  Soldier," 
who,  in  consideration  of  having  been 
friendly  to  the  white  men,  had  been 
given  a  resting  place  among  their  dead. 
About  a  year  ago  Judy  was  laid  beside 
him.     Peace  to  their  ashes. 
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Another  quaint  character  was  "Bausi. ' ' 
One  cold  winter  morning  during  a  small- 
pox scare  I  opened  my  kitchen  door  and 
found  her  sitting  on  the  doorstep.  She 
did  not  ask  for  anything,  but  I  thought 
she  might  be  hungry,  and  asked  her  in. 
My  daughter  gave  her  an  egg,  some  ho^; 
milk  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Perhaps 
one  thing  that  made  me  feel  sorry  for 
Bausi  was  that  I  was  feeling  rather 
sorry  for  myself.  One  of  my  arms  was 
sore  from  vaccination,  and  the  other 
lame  from  rheumatism.  I  had  been  un- 
able to  get  a  washerwoman  that  week, 
and  dire  necessity  compelled  me  to  wash 
some  clothing  for  my  children.  I  told 
Bausi  my  troubles  and  she  kindly  offered 
to  wash  the  clothes  for  me,  which  she 
did,  and  made  them  as  beautifully  clean 
as  any  white  woman  could  have  done.   I 
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paid  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  in  ad- 
dition gave  her  a  bar  of  soap,  a  tin  wash 
basin  and  towel.  She  was  delighted  and 
showed  her  pleasure  by  immediately 
giving  her  face,  neck  and  arms  a  thor- 
ough scrubbing. 

My  little  daughter  watched  her  ad- 
miringly, and  when  she  had  finished 
said,  "Bausi,  you  look  real  nice,  now  let 
me  comb  your  hair  and  you  will  be  quite 
pretty."  Bausi  bashfully  lifted  her 
tangled  gray  mass  and  told  the  child 
that  it  would  take  a  long  while,  but  as 
she  had  a  comb  now  she  would  comb 
out  a  little  every  day,  and  when  she  got 
it  straight,  braid  it.  Of  course,  the  lan- 
guage of  neither  of  these  Indian  women 
was  exactly  as  I  have  given  it,  but  both 
spoke  English  fairly  well  and  were  easi- 
ly understood.  Martha  J.  Lewis. 
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HONORABLE  REED  SMOOT  AND  THE  SENATORSHIP. 


HE  Latter-day  Saints  generally 
are  not  at  all  deceived  by  the 
agitation  of  those  most  active 
in  their  opposition  to  Honor- 
able Reed  Smoot  as  a  senator  of  the 
United  States.  The  opposition  arises 
chiefly  from  the  religious  organizations 
of  the  country.  They  contend  that  it 
is  highly  improper  for  a  man  of  ad- 
vanced ecclesiastical  standing  to  aspire 
to  senatorial  honors.  The  bishops 
and  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  the  leading  officials  and 
preachers  of  the  Protestant  churches  are 
cited  as  examples  of  those  whose  prac- 
tices we  should  follow  in  all  our  aspir- 
ations  for  political   office.      It  will   be 


observed  that  our  ministerial  opponents 
are  ever  ready  to  compare  men  m  au- 
thority in  the  Mormon  Church  with 
those  high  in  authority  in  their  own 
churches:  but  the  Latter-day  Saints 
understand  how  msmcere  the  compari- 
sons are,  that  they  are  not  honestly 
meant,  but  are  gotten  up  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose— namely,  the  agitation  throughout 
this  country  against  the  Latter-day 
Saints. 

In  1893,  our  people  asked  that  they 
might  be  represented  in  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  held  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  and  sent  a  representative 
there,  but  they  were  informed  that 
"Mormonism"  was  not  a   religion.  And 
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while  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Bud- 
dhists, and  other  sects  of  the  world 
could  be  heard,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
must  have  no  voice  in  that  parliament. 
It  was  not  a  religion  then;  its  ministers 
were  not  entitled  to  the  name.  Now 
it  is  a  religion,  and  its  ministers  are 
compared  with  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  most  numerous  religious  organ- 
izations of  Christendom.  We  have  been 
characterized  as  so  grossly  materialistic 
in  our  teachings  as  to  be  unworthy  the 
name  of  Christians. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  are  not  de- 
ceived when  the  ministers  would  keep 
them  OHt  of  religious  parliaments  be- 
cause they  are  not  religionists,  and 
keep  them  out  of  the  United  States 
Senate  because  they  are.  The  facts  are 
that  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  persis- 
tently avoided,  and  wisely  so,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  priestly  class — small,  exclusive 
and  distinct.  The  priesthood  is  regarded 
among  them  as  the  rightful  blessing  of 
every  man  who  leads  a  worthy  and  con- 
sistent life  in  their  midst.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  an  honest  Elder  or  High  Priest 
should  not  be  an  honest  banker  or  an 
honest  merchant.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
the  world  to  keep  the  ministers  away  from 
the  public  life  and  worldly  callings  of 
members  of  their  flocks;  but  that  neces- 
sity is  not  felt  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Hence  the  freedom  of  the  au- 
thorities among  them  to  engage  in  pub- 
lic and  political  pursuits  when  it  may 
meet  their  circumstances  and  is  in  keep- 
ing with  their  abilities. 

THE  JEWS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  city  of  New  York  now  has  its 
Jewish  problem,  as  it  is  upon  careful  es- 
timates asserted  that  there  are  south  of 
Houston  street  and  east  of   the  Bowery 


400,000  Jews.  They  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  nations  from  which  they 
came  as  follows:  Russians,  fifty  per  cent; 
Galicians,  generally  known  as  Poles, 
twenty-five  per  cent;  Roumanians, 
eighteen  per  cent;  Hungarians,  seven 
per  cent. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  they 
are  all  Jews,  they  still  locate  separately 
in  colonies  according  to  the  nations 
from  which  they  come.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
different  languages  spoken  by  them. 
But  among  the  Jews  there  is  also  con- 
siderable national  prejudice,  that  is, 
certain  classes  of  these  Jews  consider 
themselves  in  some  respects  superior  to 
their  Jewish  brethren  who  have  come 
from  other  nations. 

Dr.  Blaustein,  an  eminent  Jewish  ed- 
ucator among  them,  says:  "That  the 
Russians  are  intellectual;  the  Galicians, 
or  Poles,  emotional;  the  Roumanians, 
frivolous;  and  the  Hungarians,  imagin- 
ative." The  Polish  Jews  regard  piety 
as  the  highest  quality  of  life;  the  Rou- 
manians apparently  care  for  little  else 
than  the  enjoyment  of  life;  while  the 
Hungarians  dream,    invent,  and   study. 

The  peculiar  Jewish  language  spoken 
in  western  Russia  and  Poland  is  called 
Yiddish.  The  Jews  in  southern  Russia 
speak  the  Russian  language,  and  it  is 
from  them  that  a  large  number  of  nihil- 
ists come. 

Most  of  the  Jewish  children  of  the  New 
York  Ghetto  attend  the  public  schools. 
The  Polish  Jew  has  his  own  schools,  in 
which  instruction  is  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  religion.  The  Jews  are  rapidly 
gaining  power  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
If  the  visitor  will  take  occasion  while 
traveling  along  Broadway  to  read  the 
store  signs,  he  will  find  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  names  of  merchants  are  Jews. 
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PLANS. 


Primary  Grade. 

LESSON    XXVII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Zion  is  Growing  " 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  An  evening  prayer  (continued  ) 
(See  note  i). 

Fourth  Step.  Moses  and  the  burning  bush. 
Sent  to  deliver  Israel.  The  message  to  Israel 
(Ex.3.) 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Lord,  Accept  our  True 
Devotion."     Prayer. 

LESSON  XXVIII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Zion  is  Growing." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step,     "An  evening  prayer  (continued). 

Fourth  Step.  The  rod  of  Moses.  The  river 
turned  to  blood  (Ex.  7.) 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Lord,  Accept  our  True 
Devotion."      Prayer. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

LESSON    XXVII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Zion  is  Growing." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel  Bless- 
ing of  children  (continued).     (See  note  2.) 

Fourth  Step.  Jesus  ministers  in  Sychar  (John 
4:  27-42).     Memorize  verse  42. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step,  Song:  "Lord,  Accept  our  True 
Devotion.     Prayer. 

LESSON  XXVIII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Zion  is  Growing." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step,  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  Bless- 
ing of  children  (continued.)     (See  note  2). 

Fourth  Step.  The  call  of  the  first  four  apos- 
tles.    (Matt.  4:18-22.)     Memorize  verse  ig. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Lord,  Accept  our  True 
Devotion."     Prayer. 

Advanced  Grade. 

LESSON     XXVII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Nay,  Speak  no  111." 
Second  Step.     Prayer. 


Third  Step.  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  The 
sacrament.      Blessing  on  the  bread  (continued.) 

Fourth  Step.  The  priests'  doctrines.  They 
rob  the  poor.  Justice  and  mercy  of  God  (II 
Nephi,  28-29  chapters.) 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  .Step.  Song..  "Lord  Accept  our  True 
Devotion."     Prayer. 

LESSON  XXVIII. 

First  Step.     Song:  "Nay,  Speak  no  111." 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  The 
sacrament  (continued.)  Memorize  blessing  on 
the  water. 

Fourth  Step.  The  Bible  to  be  carried  by  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Lamanites.  Lamanites  to  be- 
come white.  Jews  to  gather.  Satan  to  be  bound. 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.  Song:  "Lord  Accept  our  True 
Devotion."     Prayer. 

Notes  sind  Suggestions. 

I.  Drill  the  children  on  the  prayer  given  till 
they  all  know  it  thoroughly,  and  at  each  session 
of  the  class  ask  the  children  to  report  having 
prayed  at  home.  Encourage  prayer  that  every 
child  may  desire  to  take  turn  in  praying  in  the 
family  circle  and  in  secret. 

2  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  additional  les- 
sons on  the  blessing  of  children  are  given.  We 
do  not  think  that  this  is  too  much  time  to  de- 
vote to  this  important  subject.  The  aim  in  les- 
son xxvii  is  to  give  the  same  time  to  the  words 
of  the  Lord  in  these  days  (Doc.  and  Cov.  sec- 
tion 20:70)  that  was  given  His  words  to  the 
ancient  Saints.  In  this  lesson  also  ijuestions 
may  be  asked  as  to  how  children  are  blessed, 
who  blesses  them,  at  what  age  they  are  blessed, 
and  what  the  purpose  of  this  ordinance  is.  In 
the  next  lesson  the  children  should  be  requested 
to  bring  in  reports  concerning  the  latest  occa- 
sion in  the  ward  when  children  were  blessed, 
who  they  were,  who  was  the  mouth  and  what 
blessings  were  promised.  In  both  lessons  the 
instructor  might  very  profitably  relate  instances, 
and  ask  the  children  to  relate  instances,  where 
promises  made  in  blessing  children  have  been 
fulfilled  in  later  life. 
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HALO  AND  OTHERS. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Halo  gets  sick — Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent and  ivard  teacher — Buttermilk 
and  warm  flat-iron  remedies — Uncle 
and  aunt  come  home — Eddie  gets  hiirt. 

Now  that  my  journey's  just  begun, 

My  road  so  little  trod, 
I'll  come,  before  I  further  run, 

And  give  myself  to  God, 
And  lest  I  should  be  ever  led 

In  sinful  paths  to  stray, 
I  would  at  once  begin  to  tread 

In  wisdom's  pleasant  way. 


w 
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HILE  Lessie  worked  and 
planned  as  best  she  could  to 
have  everything  go  on  all  right 
in  the  country  home,  something 
quite  sorrowful  took  place. 

Her   little  boy   was   stricken 
with  sudden  and  severe  illness. 
He  had  sore  throat,  high  fever, 
cold  feet,  headache,  and  loss  of 
$•       appetite,  all   the    symptoms  of 

some  serious  malady. 
Halo  was  always  good  and  patient 
when  anything  ailed  him.  He  would 
never  be  cross  and  disagreeable  when 
suffering  from  pain,  as  some  little  chil- 
dren are. 

Now  he  wanted  his  mother  to  pray  for 
him  and  bless  him,  which  she  did,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  get  better. 

"If  papa  were  here  to  administer  to 
me,  I  could  get  well,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  you  must  get  well,  anyhow. 
Halo,"  his  mother  answered,   with  some 


alarm.     "Papa  cannot  come,  but  there 
are  other  good  men  that  could." 

"Well,  mama,"  Halo  asked,  "will  you 
send  for  Brother  N.,  the  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  and  let  him  come  and 
bless  me?" 

"Indeed  I  will,  my  little  boy!"  an- 
swered Lessie,  and  calling  the  children 
in,  she  at  once  sent  one  of  them  to  ask 
Brother  N.  to  please  come,  and  bring 
one  of  the  other  brethren  with  him  to 
administer  to  Halo. 

Lessie  had  already  bathed  her  little 
boy,  and  anointed  him  with  oil,  but  still 
the  fever  did  not  subside. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  Brother 
N.  cameCjust  the  gloomy  part  of  the  day, 
for  people  who  are   tired   and  worried, 
and    have   something  to    feel     gloomy 
about,)  between  daylight  and  lamplight. 
And,  instead  of  bringing  one  of  his  as- 
sistants, or  some  brother  of  experience, 
the     Sunday      School      superintendent 
brought  with   him    just  a  boyish-looking 
young    man,    whom    he    introduced    to 
Lessie  as  his  companion  ward  teacher. 
Lessie    felt    greatly  disappointed  and 
depressed  when   the  brethren  came  in 
and  she  saw  the  very  young  man.     And 
when   she    spoke  with   them  of   Halo's 
sickness,  and  the  young  man  seemed  so 
shy  and  awkward    in  trying  to  say  any- 
thing, she  felt  more  and  more  as  though 
she  wished  an  older  and  wiser  man  had 
come  with  Brother  N.  to  bless  and  com- 
fort her  darling  child.     But,  of  course, 
she  could  not  expressany  such  thoughts, 
and  kept  them  to  herself. 
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She  brought  the  oil,  and  Brother  N. 
anointed  the  Uttle  hot,  aching  head  and 
prayed  earnestly  for  Halo  that  he  might 
get  well  soon.  When  the  two  brethren 
laid  their  hands  upon  Halo's  head  and 
the  young  man  began  to  speak  and  con- 
firm the  anointing,  a  great  change 
passed  over  Lessie,  and  her  feelings 
were  altered  entirely.  The  young  man 
still  spoke  with  much  diffidence,  and 
used  very  plain,  common  words,  but 
there  was  a  humble  sincerity  expressed 
in  all  he  said  which,  while  it  moved 
Lessie  to  tears,  brightened  her  hopes 
and  strengthened  her  faith.  In  fact,  the 
blessed  assurance  came  to  her  then  that 
Halo  would  be  healed. 

Before  going  away.  Brother  N.  told 
Lessie  that  buttermilk  was  a  fine  thing 
for  anyone  who  had  a  fever.  Lessie 
knew  this  before,  but  she  had  to  tell 
Brother  N.  that  the  cows  had  not  been 
doing  very  well,  and  she  had  no  good 
buttermilk. 

"Well,  my  folks  have  plenty  of  it, 
fresh  and  nice;  send  over  and  get  all  you 
want,"  said  Brother  N.,  kindly. 

Florence  and  Waldo  said  they  would 
go  to  Brother  N.'s  house  for  the  butter- 
milk. And  Halo,  brightening  up,  de- 
lighted his  mother  by  asking  them  to 
please  hurry. 

They  did  hurry,  and  soon  brought  a 
large  pitcher  full  of  good,  new  butter- 
milk, of  which  Halo  drank  heartily. 

His  mother  had  been  thinking  over 
how  her  mother  used  to  have  her  father 
drink  butter-milk,  and  give  him  "sweats," 
when  he  was  ill.  And  she  felt  sure 
that  would  be  the  right  thing  for  Halo 
now. 

So  she  heated  three  or  four  flat  irons 
quite  warm,  and,  wrapping  Halo  in  a 
sheet,  covered  him  closely  with  blankets 
and  a  soft,  thick  quilt,  and  put  the  flat- 
irons  all  around  in  the  bed.  Then  she 
sat  by  him  and  gave  him  butter-milk  to 


drink  as  often  as  he  wanted  it.  She  ex- 
plained to  him  that  the  irons  and  warm 
covering  were  to  make  him  sweat. 

Halo  was  very  quiet  and  seemed  to 
be  resting  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
he  called  out  to  his  mother,  saying,  "Oh, 
mama,  if  you'll  take  these  irons  away, 
and  give  me  another  drink  of  butter- 
milk, and  let  me  be  administered  to 
again,  I'll  get  well  if  I  don't  sweat!" 

Lessie  went  to  him,  and  found  he  was 
sweating  profusely. 

She  took  some  of  the  covering  off,  re- 
moved the  flat-irons,  and  after  a  short 
time,  she  bathed  the  little  boy  again, 
this  time  giving  him  a  sponge-bath  with 
a  small  quantity  of  soda  in  the  water, 
and  being  very  careful  not  to  let  the 
cool  air  strike  him. 

During  the  night  Halo  drank  the 
whole  pitcherfull  of  butter-milk. 

In  the  morning  he  was  able  to  eat 
breakfast,  and  was  soon  all  right. 

A  few  days  later  Uncle  David  and 
Aunt  Alice  got  home.  Uncle  had  gone 
to  the  field  one  morning,  and  only  the 
women  and  children  were  at  home,  when 
Waldo  and  Eddy  got  onto  a  not  very 
safe  horse  to  ride.  Somehow,  the  horse 
did  not  go  just  right,  and  both  boys 
were  thrown  off,  Eddy  falling  first  and 
Waldo  on  top  of  him. 

Poor  Eddy  was  much  hurt;  the  other 
children  screamed,  and  both  Aunt  Alice 
and  Lessie  ran  out  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

Eddy  was  speechless  and  white,  and 
no  one  could  tell  how  badly  he  might  be 
injured.  The  women  carried  him  in, 
and  the  two  administered  to  him,  and 
he  was  soon  well.  He  promised  his 
mother  he  would  not  try  to  ride  that 
horse  again. 

A  letter  from  Halo's  papa  came  one 
day,  bringing  word  that  he  would  like 
his  wife  and  his  little  boy  to  come  home 
by  a  certain  date.     And  Lessie  at  once 
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made  preparations   to   follow   her   hus- 
band's suggestion. 

(to  be  continued.) 

L.   L.   Greene  Richards. 

TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 
The  Elk  and  the  Dummy. 

Jackson,  Wyo. 

I  write  to  fulfill  my  promise  in  my  last 
letter  to  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  We 
have  been  having  some  very  cold  weather 
this  winter  with  the  heaviest  fall  of 
snow  the  people  of  this  section  can 
remember  for  many  years.  It  is  three 
feet  on  the  level,  and  eight  feet  over  the 
Teton  pass.  And  the  elk  are  dying  off 
by  the  hundreds.  They  will  go  over 
fences  six  feet  high  to  get  to  a  hay 
stack.  The  only  way  the  ranchers  can 
keep  their  hay  for  their  stock  is  to  build 
a  nine  foot  fence  around  it.  And  then 
they  have  to  sleep  in  the  hay  stack  at 
night  to  keep  the  elk  from  breaking 
down  their  fences.  One  rancher  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Goe  made  a  dummy  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  placed  it  on  the  top 
of  the  hay  stack.  It  frightened  and  kept 
away  the  elk  for  a  few  nights  but  they 
soon  found  out  it  was  filled  with  hay,  so 
they  tore  his  clothes  off  and  ate  him  up. 
And  Mr.  Goe  with  the  rest  of  the 
ranchers  is  still  herding  elk.  In  the  fall 
the  deer  leave  for  the  "bad-lands."  We 
have  seen  a  few  this  winter,  but  they  stay 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  hills. 

I  hope  this  will  interest  our  little 
readers.     Your  loving  Friend, 

Viola  Deloney,  age  12. 


Had  Ten  different  Diseases. 

Manassa,  Conejos  Co.,  Colo. 

I  am  6  years  old;  I  like  to  go  to  school. 

I  have  written  my  grandma,  who  lives  in 

South  Carolina,  a  nice  little  letter  and 

told  her  about  our  Christmas  presents.    I 


have  had  a  great  deal  of  sickness.  When  I 
was  five  years  old  I  had  had  ten  different 
diseases,  but  I  have  been  very  healthy 
the  last  year,  which  I  am  very  thankful 
for.  I  like  the  little  letters  so  much. 
This  is  my  first  letter  to  the  Letter-Box. 
I  am  your  little  friend. 

Berneice  Hunnicutt. 
0 
Mamma  Goes  to  Work  and  Grandma  Keeps  House. 

Greenville,  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 

Seeing  nothing  from  here  in  the  Letter- 
Box,  I  thought  I  would  try  and  write  a 
little  letter.  My  papa  died  when  I  was 
five  years  of  age.  Mama  goes  off  and 
works  and  grandma  stays  with  us  chil- 
dren. She  is  eighty-one  years  of  age.  I 
have  two  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  am 
eleven  years  of  age. 

I  love  to  read  the  little  letters  that  are 
in  the  Letter-Box. 

Alice  Thomas. 

Gone  but  Not  Forgotten. 

Concho,  Ariz.,  Aug.,  1902. 
Our  teacher  wanted  us  to  try  and  write 
a  letter.  I  love  to  hear  the  little  letters 
read  in  Sunday  School.  I  have  a  pony; 
his  name  is  Jay.  I  love  to  go  to  Sunday 
School,  Primary,  and  meeting.  I  hope 
my  letter  is  not  too  long.  Your  little 
friend, 

Ina  Ellen  Pulsipher. 

Little  Ina  Ellen,  departed  this  life, 
Oct.  31st,  1902,  aged  9  years,  7  months 
and  todays.  She  was  a  very  active  little 
worker  in  Sunday  School  and  Primary, 
and  we  miss  her  very  much. 

E.  B.  Sanders. 


John  and  Claude. 

Fruitland,  New  Mexico. 
My  papa  has  been  dead  five  years,  I 
am  ten  years  old,  and  my  brother  Claude 
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is  eight.  We  have  two  cows  to  feed  and 
take  care  of  night  and  morning.  We  have 
a  gray  mare ;  she  is  ver3'  gentle.  Mama  let 
Claude  and  I  ride  her  to  Jackson,  twelve 
miles,  to  see  our  grandpa  and  grandma 
Roberts.  We  have  a  good  Sunday  School 
and  Primary.  I  want  to  be  a  good  boy 
and  try  to  make  mama  happy.  Grandpa 
Young  takes  the  Juvenile.  I  like  to 
read  the  little  stories.  Mama  read  the 
story,  "After  many  years."  I  think  it 
very  nice. 

Your  new  friend, 

John  Clark  Roberts. 

About  Names. 

Salt  Lake  City. 
My  home  is  in  the  14th  ward.  And  I 
go  to  Primary  and  Sunday  School  with 
my  brothers  and  sisters.  My  brother's 
name  is  Grant,  and  we  call  him  General 
Grant.  My  sister's  name  is  Emmeline 
B.  We  named  her  after  Sister  Wells. 
She  goes  to  school  with  me  this  winter. 
We  like  our  teacher  very  much.  I  am 
tired  now,  so  good  by. 

Florence  Fox,  age  9  years. 


Pet  Lambs. 

Fairview,  Wyo. 
My  papa  is  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  here.  We  have  two  pet 
lambs,  and  they  like  to  play  with  us,  and 
will  pull  us  on  the  sled.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  one  sister.  I  am  seven 
years  old. 

Lorilla  S.  Allred. 


Sister  Mary  Woodruff  Thought  of. 

Provo,  Utah. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  this  month, 

I  shall  be  eight  years  old.     I  love  to  read 

the  Httle  letters  in  the  Juvenile.     I  go 

to  Sunday   School  and   Religion  Class. 


I  am  sorry  that  my  Sunday  School 
teacher,  Sister  Mary  Woodruff,  died. 
She  was  such  a  good  teacher. 

Calvin  W.  Rawlings. 


Aged  Graadfather  Drives  the  Stage. 

Cove,  Idaho. 
We  go, to  Sunday  School  and  Primary. 
Our    mama    is    the    president    of    the 
Primary.     Papa  is  on  a  mission  in  Mis- 
souri.    Our  baby  sister  was  only  three 
weeks  old  when  papa  went  on  his  mis- 
sion.     Our  grandpa  is  living  with   us, 
our  grandma  is  dead.     Grandpa  carries 
the  mail;  he  is  seventy-seven  years  old. 
Your  new  friends, 
Ruth  Sterrett,  age  10, 
Leah  Sterrett,  age  9. 


Our  Flag. 

The  flag  that  waves  above  us, 

So  noble  and  so  true, 
Is  the  flag  of  prettiest  colors, 

'Tis  the  red  and  white  and  blue. 
Do  you  wonder  when  I  tell  you, 

Th'  prettiest  tints  I  ever  knew. 
Are  the  colors  of  our  nation's  flag, 

The  red  and  white  and  blue; 

The  red  is  for  our  heroes'  blood, 

Who  fought  and  bled  and  died, 
For  the  sake  of  dear  America, 

And  for  their  nation's  pride. 
The  white  3'ou  know  is  purity, 

Of  course  that's  pretty  too; 
The  flag  itself  is  beautiful, 

Our  red  and  white  and  blue. 

I'll  tell  you  what  the  blue  is  for. 

That  means  our  nation's  true; 
So  the  prettiest  colors  ever  made 

Are  red  and  white  and  blue. 
No  other  flag  in  all  this  world. 

Is  as  pretty  or  as  true. 
As  the  flag  of  dear  America, 

Our  red  and  white  and  blue! 

Alice  E.  Brewer,  age  12  years. 
Henefer,  Utah. 


Those 
Tired 
Eyes. 


Headache  or  any  irreg- 
ularity of  vision  call  for 
instant  attention. 


EstaWlshed  18f.2. 


Come  to  us  for  exami- 
nation. We'll  give  you 
the  proper  glasses  if  you 
need  them  If  you  don't 
it  will  cost  you  nothing, 


26  mala  St. 
Op.  Z.  C.  JB.  I. 


John  Daynes  &  Sons. 


JecuelePs  and 
Optlslans. 


JrST  RECEIVED  OUE  NEW 
SPEING  LINE  OF 

Go-CaFts  and  Babv  Carriages. 


150  Different  .Styles.   Prices  from  $.S.O0  to  $25.00 
Cash  or  Credit. 

P.  W.  Madsen's  Furniture  and  Carpet  Store, 

51  to  57  E.  ist  South  St. 


OUR  GREAT  TWO  FOR  ONE  SALE! 


or  SO«/o  off. 

We  will  give  you  two  articles  for  one  price  or  one 
article  at  half  price 

asdoz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  $1.00,  for 50c 

2Bdoz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  90c,  for 45c 

20doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  75c,  for 37'/ic 

29  doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  60c,  for 25c 

100  doz.  assorted  Neckties,  worth  from  lOc  to  7Bc  for 

HALF  PPIOB. 
40  doz.  Ladles'  and  Gents'  Gloves,  worth  25c  to  50c  for 

HALF  PRICE. 

ALL  OVERCOATS  ZB°/o  OFF. 

We  keep  a  full  line  of  knit  garments  from  90c  to 
$2.00.  Ready  made  clothing  and  suits  made  to  order 
from  the  celebrated  I'rovo  cloths  or  eastern  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,     ....    Salt  Lake  City. 


'DBOUZEK  .  c 

27-29  , 

W  SOUTH     TEMPLE    5T    I 

I  s,\LTL(WE  errv  (J 


"WELLPiWC" 


•ITKIIIK  ^11 


ESTEY  ORGANS 

LEAD    THE    WORLD. 


If  you  need  a  new  Organ  for  your  Parlor  or 

Meeting  House,  Write  us. 

We'll    take    your  old  Organ   in    Exchange  and 

take  the  Balance  in  Easy  Payments. 

SOLD    ONLY    BY 

DAYNES  MUSIC  CO. 

The  Leading  Mtuic  Dealers, 
74  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


EVEHYTHIHG   KNOWIl  IN  IHUSIC. 


FREE    CATALOGUES. 


Box  D. 


ANDREWS' 

School  Desks,  Chureh  Seating,   Opera  Chairs, 
Church  Furniture. 


Write  Us  for  Prices,  Etc.- 


H.  DINWOODEY 

FURNITURE    COMPANY. 

Salt  Lake  City,     -     -     -     Utah. 


wjf 


ThPee  flights 

BEGINNING 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  2 

Matlnee.Saturday  at  2:15  p.m. 

Mr.  George  Wessells 
in  a  beautiful  pro- 
duction of 


GRAND  THEATRE 

JONES  «c  HAMMER,  Mgrs. 


PRICUS :  Night  2oC  50c  75C.    Matinee  25c 

CONFERENCE  ATTRACTIONS. 


Three  flights 

BBGINNING 

MONDAY,     APRIL    6. 

Matinee,  Wednesday  at  3  p.m. 

Count   Leo   Tolstoi's 
masterpiece 


(( 


East  IiyoQe 


?> 


"ResametioD" 


'•'*■ 


The  Latter-day  Saints' 
University, 

SKLT     LHICB     CITV,     \JTKH, 

WITH  new  buildings,  fine  equipments,  mod- 
ern methods,  enlarged  faculty,  and  practical 
training  in  scientific,  normal,  classical,  kin- 
dergarten teaching  and  domestic  science 
courses,  aims  to  realize  for  its  patrons  the  best  of 
modern  educational  ideals.  The  instruction  in 
special  branches  such  as  music,  art,  law,  physiol- 
ogy, dressmaking,  cooking  and  the  home  arts,  is 
given  by  actual  practice  under  experienced  spec- 
ialists. The  laboratories  afford  good  facilities  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology;  and  the  regular 
class  work  in  languages,  history,  mathematics, 
civics  and  theology  is  of  the  best  quality,  with 
a6le  and  progressive  teachers.  The  L.  D.  S. 
BUSINESS  COLI.EGE  leads  all  others  in  the 
West,open  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night.  You 
can  enter  now  for  a  thorough  business  education, 
preparing  you  for  a  position  in  practical  telegra- 
fshy  (railroad  system),  standard  shorthand  by  a 
iSsti  method,  touch  typewriting,  book-keeping 
■  an(|l.Jti?  iing.  We  shall  be  gratified  to  have  the 
friends  of  education  visit  the  institution.  Inter- 
esting de.c '.riptive  pamphlets  will  he  sent  free. 

^  New  classes  organized .  Eighth  grade  graduates 
and  others  can  enter. 

.  This  record  of  growth  tells  its  own  story: 

Year  Ending  June,  1900    467  Students. 

Tear  Ending  June,  1901 666  Students. 

Year  Ending  June,  1902 1136  Students. 

Cp  to  January  1,  1903,  overl,200  Students. 


1 


LAKE  1  IlLnl  nJlcSMis. 

CONFERENCE  ATTRACTIONS. 


-I 


Monday  and  Tuesday 
flpfil  6,  7, 

OLR  NEW  MINISTER 


DENMAN  THOMPSON  and  GEO.  W.  RYER, 
Authors  of  "The  Old  Homestead." 


Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
Aprils,  9,  10.  11. 

NANCE   O'NEIL, 

IN  REPERTOIKE. 


Seats  reserved  tor  out-of-town  patrons  by 
wire  or  letter. 


